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Ancient Egyptian history has more of interest to 
Christian scholars to-day than ever before. And, as 
in every other department of research which throws 
light upon the Bible narrative, there is a demand for 
the popularizing of the results of earlier and later 
studies in the field of Egyptology. In this line, there 
is value in an article on The Hyksos or Shepherd 
Kings, given this week, to the readers of The Sun- 
day School Times, by the Rev. Dr. Alfred Kellogg, 
whose recent lectures on Egypt, before Princeton 
Theological Seminary, about to be published, have 
already been noticed in these pages. 


There are popular phrases in literature which seem 
to have no value save as a meaningless conformity to 
a temporary fashion in phrasing. One of these phrases 
is “It goes without saying.” There is neither point 
nor pith in that phrase. As a matter of fact, it does 
not convey any specific meaning, nor does it seem 
intended to do so. It is usually employed as pre- 
ceding or following the very thing whicli is said to 
If, indeed, the thing does go 
without saying, why say it? If, on the other hand, the 
thing needs to be said, let it be said accordingly. 
Even The Saturday Review, of London, disfigures its 
more carefully written book reviews with this phrase. 
It is avpity that any Americans should follow this 
Englishism,—if it is an Englishism; or that any 
Englishman should follow this Americanism,—if it is 





an Americanism. In any event, the phrase itself ought 
now to go once for all, without any more saying of it. 


A truthful answer is not always the right answer. 
Most questions can be truthfully answered in more 
ways than one; but every question can be rightly 
answered in one way only. A right line is a straight 
line; and a right answer is one that proceeds straight 
from, or ix a right line with, the direction of the ques- 
tion or the attitude of the questioner. No question, 
therefore, can be rightly answered until the attitude 
or motive of the questioner be discerned in the ques- 
tion. A wife asks a husband whether he is to take a 
certain route to his office in the morning. “I can go 
that way, if you desire it,” he replies, not knowing 
how to give a right answer because he is not sure of 
her mental attitude or the motive in her asking. 
Every one who would bring out right answers must 
study to be wise in his questioning, whether he asks for 
his own information or for the purpose of instructing 
those whom he questions; otherwise he may get the 
wrong answer, even though he gets truth for an answer. 








If, indeed, wrong-doing were sure of being never 
disclosed, the temptation to wrong-doing would be 
even greater than it is. But all the workings of 
nature, and all the methods of God’s providence, tend 


‘to the disclosure of evil, and not to its concealment. 


Only truth is always consistent with itself. He who 
lives a lie is in constant danger of being shown to be 
a liar. He can continue to deceive himself, but he is 
not sure of continuing to deceive everybody else. His 
very persistency in falsity is making its marks, by 
night and by day, in his face and form; and sooner 
or later he will no longer seem to others to be honest 
and truthful and pure. Meanwhile, at any moment, 
an unlooked-for light may flash in upon the darkest 
shadows of his life-course. No shrub of concealment 
grows high enough in the deserts of sin to cover the 
ostrich body of the foolish evil-doer who has hidden 
his eyes from the light of day. And when the expos- 
ure comes, it will command an attention that was 
never given to the wrong-doing itself. That which 
was said in the darkness shall be heard in the light, 
and that which was done in the inner chambers shall 
be proclaimed upon the house-tops. Your only pro- 
tection against ruin through exposure is in refraining 
from that which would ruin you if exposed. 


Kasy writing involves hard work. It costs thought 
and care to bring into good form a single sentence 
that is full of meaning, and that can be readily under- 
stood. If every word in every sentence of a piece of 
writing tells in the direction of the main purpose of 
that writing, you may be sure that its writer rejected 
a great many more words than he used, and that his 
words as they stand mark the “survival of the fit- 
test,” in his evolutionary mental processes. This idea 
is not commonly recognized, yet it is suggested in the 
very term “ terse,” as applied to condensed and com- 
pacted phrasing. When we speak of “ terse writing,” 
we think of concise and vigorous writing; and it 
sometimes seems to us that such writing may be 
the free and emphatic expression of a strong and 
earnest thinker, without any special labor on his part. 
Yet “terse” means “ wiped,” rubbed,” “cleansed ; ” 
and as applied to language, it necessarily involves the 
idea of more or less of an eliminating process. And, 





indeed, as a matter of fact, all terse writing is a result 

of such a process. A “ proverb” is said to be “the 

wisdom of many and the wit of one,” which is only 

another way of saying that it took a long while to 

bring down so great a truth into so small a compass. 

Three things are said to be essential to a proper 

proverb: “sense, Mrortness, and salt,” or truth, com- 

pactness, and life. And these three qualities are not 
combined in the spontaneous utterances of any man’s 
mind. A young writer needs to write and rewrite, 
over and over again, condensing his writing at every 
revision, in order to arrive at.anything like terseness. 
Many a good writer continues this method all his life 
through. Yet a thoroughly disciplined mind can do its 
work of choosing and rejecting words in its process of 
condensation, without committing every step of the 
process to paper. In one way or another, however, 
compact writing is always laborious writing. If you 
find it hard to write tersely, you have reason to hope 
that you are on the right track in your writing. If 
you find it easy to write tersely, you may be sure 
that your work is a failure ; and even if you are not 
sure on that point, your readers will be. 





AN INSTANT JUDGMENT IS NOT 
ALWAYS HASTY. 

Hastiness of spirit, in estimates, in judgments, and 
in decisions, is universally and properly condemned. 
“ He that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly,” and “Seest 
thou a man that is hasty in his words? there is more 
hope of a fool than.of him,” are precepts of divinely 
inspired wisdom. “Haste is of the Devil,” says the 
book of Muhammad. “Judge not according to ap- 
pearance, but judge righteous judgment,” is the coun- 
sel of One wiser than Solomon. And John Locke 
sums up the convictions of the ages on this point, | 
when he says: “He that judges without informing; 
himself to the utmost that he is capable, cannot acquit | 
himself of judging amiss.” Yet an estimate, a judg-, 
ment, a decision, that is instant, is not always hasty. 
Indeed, an instant judgment is often truer and better 
than a judgment delayed. 

Haste is undue quickness ; it is precipitancy. But 
the delay of an instant may be too great delay ; and 
when that is the case, instant action is not hasty action. 
If a man finds himselfon a railroad track, just in 
front of a flying express train, his instant decision to 
jump from that track is not a hasty decision. If he 
sees a blind man taking the one step that would carry 
him over a precipice, he will not be hasty in an in- 
stant effort to hold back that blind man from death. 
So, again, an instant decision to refuse to do wrong 
when tempted, is not a hasty decision. Here, indeed, 
it often is that hesitation is in itself asin. And simi- 
larly, in every sphere of being, there are occasions 
when the decision which is instant is better than that 
which is deliberated. 

An instant judgment which is not a hasty one, 
obviously presupposes sufficient knowledge, or train- 
ing, or experience, to form a correct basis of judg- 
ment. Only on such a basis is it that an instant 


-judgment, as an instinctive judgment, can be better 


than a deliberate judgment—with its liability to 
warpings through fmperfect reasoning processes. 
Many a man has no trouble in spelling his words as 
he writes, until he comes to a break in a word where 
he has to ask himself how to spell a familiar word 
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deliberately, and then he is completely at a loss. But 
this is where a man’s habit of correct spelling has 
come to be instinctive rather than deliberate. A 
skilled off-hand murksman is able to make a better 
shot without aiming than with it. But he could 
never do this if his eye and hand had not been trained 
by long practice to act together instinctively in the 
direction of his undivided purpose. A coin expert 
at the government mint or treasury is sometimes 
capable of instinctively detecting a counterfeit coin 
by asingle glance at it, or by its simple handling, 
even where its too close comparison with a genuine 
coin, or where an attempt at deliberation, would cause 
him to hesitate in his decision; because the test of the 
coin by his familiar intrinsic standard of values is 
surer than any exirinsic test of other comparisons. 
This, however, would be possible only with a man of 
long experience in coin-testing. And so in every 
other sphere; the attainments of a lifetime may be 
evidenced in the correct judgments of an instant. 

Peculiarly is this true in the exercise of a high criti- 
cal faculty in estimates and in judgments. All that 
a man has ever known or done or felt may be con- 
centred in an instant’s seeing or hearing, critically, in 
the realm of his highest personal attainments. “The 
first glance at a picture is the crucial one,” said Tin- 
toretto; but only a true artist has power to give un- 
failingly stich a crucial first glance at a picture. A 
master musician’s skilled ear, and only his, might decide 
correctly upon the possibilities in the voice of a young 
singer, from hearing a single note of exceptional 
clearness and power. An experienced physician could, 
perhaps, know more of a patient’s true condition, in 
the sphere of that physician’s specialty, from a mo- 
ment’s sight of the patient’s face, than a physician of 
less experience and ability could learn through a care- 
ful diagnosis; and there would be no mere chance in 
this superior discernment. Similarly, a lawyer, or a 
clergyman, or an editor, of rare skill and experience, 
might be able to estimate correctly, from a single sen- 
tence, the measure of value in a writing submitted to 
his examination, in the field of his own profession. 
The instant decision in every such case is simply by 
the focussing of the rays of light from every direction 
on a single point of observation, through the object- 
glass of an instinctive judging process. 

To judge correctly of character on the instant, 
without judging hastily, is perhaps the highest attain- 
ment in correct instantaneous judgment. Yet impor- 
tant decisions have hinged, and rightly so, on instant 
judgments of character, which were not hasty judg- 
ments, A little child often judges countenances as 
evidencing character, instantly and_ instinctively, 
without being warped by partial and imperfect rea- 
wonings. And such instinctive judgments of a very 
young child are commonly more trustworthy than an 
older child’s deliberated judgments. But there is an 
instinctive judging of character at a glance, which is 
on a higher plane than a child’s judgments. A man 
of peculiar strength and intensity of individual char- 
acter, and of wide and varied experience in his per- 
sonal life, who has seen much of his fellows, and who 
has been called, as a duty, to observe character and 
characteristics in others, may have cume to a degree 
af critical and discerning skill in the instant judg: 
weit of others, corresponding in. its way to the skill 
M the coin expert, or of the artist. His judgment in 
avery instance is based on a long series of experiences 
wid observations; and the resulting decision is not 
nasty, in being instant. Llustrations of this truth 
are foun! in the instant and unerring judgments of 
che greatest commanders, and of men of the highest 
administrative capacity, in their choice of subordinates 
and helpers in the line of their mission. And other 
illustrations are to be found in the less prominent 
spheres of personal confidences and attachments. 

Character is very real; more real, in fact, than is 

“a metal coin or a painted canvas. Character will 
show itself in its reality, in expression of face, in per- 
sonal bearing, and through all covers of attempted 
disguise. And character will make itself felt, even 
more really than it can show itself to the eye. He 
who himself bas character will not fail to recognize 





character in another. The more exceptionally real is 
the peculiar character of the observer, the surer he 
is to perceive instantly a similar peculiarity of excep- 
tional character, or its special lack, in one who is 
brought unexpectedly to his notice. This it is which 
has made two persons friends from their first meet- 
ing; or which, again, has caused two persons to feel, 
instantly on their first meeting that they could never 
be in agreement. 

Because an instant unfavorable judgment of us 
may be a correct judgment, if we deserve an unfavor- 
able judgment, our only safeguard against an instant 
unfavorable yet correct judgment of ourselves is in 
our being worthy of a favorable judgment. It is of 
no use for us to complain that an unfavorable judg- 
ment of us seems a hasty judgment, if, in fact, that 
judgment of us is a correct one. If, on the other 
hand, we are to be correct in our instant judgment of 
others, we must be sure that we have the character, 
the experience, the training, and the knowledge, which 
alone can enable us to form an instant judgment of 
others which is not a hasty judgment. In matters, 
however, of practical morals, where we already know 
what is right, we need never fear that an instant judg- 
ment against the wrong is a hasty judgment. An 
instant judgment in every such case is better than 
deliberation in the hope of a wiser judgment. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


What a puzzle words are! There is hardly a single 
word used in ordinary speech which has not more than 
one meaning, and which is not liable to mislead a hearer 
through his mistaking the precise phase of its meaning 
intended to be conveyed by its user. The word “forget” 
presents a good illustration of this truth. A man has a 
duty to forget, even while it is not in his power to forget. 
He should forget himself in his unselfish interest in 
others, although it is not possible for him to lose abso- 
lutely the knowledge of his own existence. Forgetful- 
uess as an aftitude of mind is attainable, where forgetfulness 
as an absolute condition of mind cannot be attained to. In 
the one case, forzetfulness has a moral value; in the other 
vase, it deals only with innate powers of the brain, The 
duty of forgetting even where one cannot forget, has been 
emphasized on several recent occasions in these columns ; 
and not a few readers are confused over the different 
meanings of the word “ forget.’”’ Inquiries on the sub- 
ject multiply. To begin with, a Massachusetts reader 
seems to doubt whether forgetfulness of any sort is a 
duty. He writes: 

You say that ‘God commands us to forget.” Will you please 
point out the passage containing this command, or give the 
Scripture reference ? 

Like many another duty, the duty of right forgetting is 
enjoined in the Bible notso much by asingle specific com- 
mand as by a series of precepts and examples all tending 
in the direction of that duty. God caused Joseph to for- 
get all his former sorrows and trials in his new privileges 
and joys; and Joseph gave the name “ Manasseh,” or 
“making to forget,” to his first-born son, as a remem- 
brancer of forgetfulness (Gen. 41:51). God calls to his 
people, as a bridegroom would call to his bride (Psa, 45: 
10, 11), urging a forgetfulness of all the old associations 
that might draw away from the new life in a new home: 

“ Hearken, O daughter, and consider, and incline thine ear; 

Forget also thine own people, and thy father’s house; 

So shall the king desire thy beauty : 

For he is thy Lord; and worship thou him.” 
And it is in response to the spirit of this call that the 
Apostle to the Gentiles declares (Phil. 3: 18) his unvary- 
ing habit of duty doing, which every one of us ought to 
emulate, when he says: “One thing I do, forgetting the 
things which are behind, and stretching forward to those 
which are before, I press on toward the goal unto the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” And 
the whole tenor of Scripture is in this direction, showing 
the duty of forgetting all that would hinder one’s progress 
in his newer and better life, while not forgetting aught 
that may aid in the progress of that life. 

Two other correspondents, one from New Jersey and 
the other from Connecticut, are mentally exercised over 
the twofold aspect of “ forgetting,”—the innate mental 
process which is not wholly subject to a man’s will, and 
the high moral attitude which is a result of a Christian 
spirit. The New Jersey reader writes discriminatingly 
as follows: 

Will you kindly allow me space for a question to ask through 
your Notes on Open Letters, in connection with your response 





to a recent word on “ forgetting ” in that department,—namely, 
Does the word “ forgive,” in its true significance, not rather 
exclude, than include, the idea of “forgetting” ? Does not 
that phrase, “‘ I can forgive, but I cannot forget,” really embody, 
after all, the true sentiment of holy Christian forgiveness, inas- 
much as “ forgiving” implies the exercise of a loving deter- 
mination of a consecrated soul, while “ forgetting ” is only the 
accident of a fallible intellect? The phrase “I will remember 
no more” has surely nothing to do with “ forgetting.” Pray, 
if Christian forgiveness includes intercession for enemies,—which 
it certainly must,—how, then, can it be identical with forgetful- 
ness? Ofcourse, with us poor mortals, forgetting may follow 
after a feeble act of forgiving; but that marks its imperfection, 
and not its perfection. But with the omniscient God this flaw 
in forgiveness has no place; and I have failed to find a passage 
in the Bible where the expression “ forget” is used in this con- 
nection instead of ‘ will not remember.’ May I be allowed to 
ask the question in deepest reverence, Is there any possibility 
that our Lord could have forgotten, or have allowed to drift 
from his memory, the event of Peter’s denial of him, and his 
assurance of his forgiveness to the contrite disciple ? And, if such 
a possibility must be denied, then, on that very account. could 
that forgiveness be pronounced incomplete? It would be mon- 
strous todo so. ‘I can’t forget,” then, may be quite in keep- 
ing with “I do forgive,”—may it not? 


The reader from Connecticut writes in a similar spirit 
and vein: 

For long years I have read and highly valued your excellent 
paper ; and perhaps, more than for any other reason, because of 
the just and fine discrimination which you bring to bear upon 
questions of right and Christian duty. Inthe Notes on Open 
Letters of your issue of March 12, reference is had to “ forgiv- 
ing and forgetting.” One person may say, I can forgive, but I 
cannot forget, a certain injury. He may be constrained to say 
this by a superior, or because of superstitious fear, or possibly 
from a fear of becoming unpopular, or of being considered hea- 
thenish. Of such a one, we hesitate not to say, He has not a 
forgiving spirit. He does not truly forgive, however much he 
may possibly deceive himself or others in saying it. But why 
may not another say, in all sincerity and truth: “I can forgive, 
but I cannot forget. It is impossible, in a matter wherein I 
have felt so much and so deeply, that it should entirely drop 
out of memory; but by God’s help, and through experience of 
his forgiving grace, I give no more place to unkind or bitter 
feelings toward you, but, on the contrary, I cherish kind and 
tender feelings which, having opportunity, I would prove and 
confirm by like acts. Such is the present feeling of my heart; 
such my purpose, my prayer, for the future”? This is a prac- 
tical matter, and one doubtless touching the truest, noblest life 
and action of ahuman soul. Yet leaving the subject as it is 
left where you quote from “a friend from over the ocean,” are 
we not liable to get confused and misleading ideas regarding it? 
What is it to forget an injury, and how are we todo it? What 
have we to do, and what not todo? If you were to give your 
thought upon these questions, and upon the related one, What 
does God mean when he says, “ Their sins . . . will I remember 
no more’’? I am sure they would be instructive and helpful te 
some—perhaps to many—of the readers of your Notes on Opem 
Letters. 

Forgiveness and forgetfulness are alike in having each 
a twofold meaning. To forgive an offense is to cause the 
offense ta be as if it never had been—as an offense. In 
one sense, this is a possibility ; in another sense, it is am 
impossibility. The offense may be so forgiven that it shall 
no longer stand as a barrier between the offender and the 
one offended against. Yet even then the fact of the 
offense having existed cannot be denied as a fact. Simi- 
larly, the offense may be forgotten, may be wholly out of 
mind, as a barrier between the two who were for a time 
separated by it; while it might still be recalled as am 
historic fact, if there were any occasion for its recalling. 
God promises not to remember, and so far to forget, the 
forgiven sins of his children, as a barrier between himself 
and the forgiven ones. He does not say that, in an om- 
niscient mind, knowledge of an existent fact is absolutely 
replaced by ignorance. God would have us to imitate 
him in ceasing to remember, and so far in forgetting, aa 
a barrier between ourselves and himself, or between our- 
selves and others, all forgiven offenses. Joseph had been 
made to lose the sense of his sufferings as sufferings, by 
the all-pervading sense of his joys as joys; and so far 
he had forgotten his sorrows. Yet Joseph showed that 
he remembered the sorrows which he had forgotten, by say- 
ing that he had forgotten them; and that so far he had not 
forgotten them. We may safely say that Jesus had for- 
gotten the offense of Peter as a barrier between the dis- 
ciple and his Master, even while he remembered it in 
order to show that it was forgotten. It is in this sense 
that we are to forget any forgiven offense as a barrier 
between the offender and the one offended against, even 
while the offense may be remembered as a fact, if the past 
ve searched in the memory. But when a man says “I 
can forgive, but I can’t forget,” he ordinarily means to 
say, “I'll say I’ll forgive, but I won’t really forgive;” or 
again, “I'll forgive him, and then hold the memory of 
his misdoing against him.” True forgiveness involves 
the filling of the mind with such loving thoughts of the 
forgiven one, tliat even the memory of the offense is am 
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added cause of love. Itis in this way that the temporary 
misunderstandings of real friends promote the union of 


those friends, when forgotten in the joy of a better under- | Manetho tradition, even though it is not quite clear how 


standing as the fruit of former differences. It is in this 


way, also, that he who forgives an offense thereby forgets that Josephus misunderstood Manetho’s statement. It 
it as an offense; even though he may remember it as a | is probable that Manetiho did use the word “ Hiksdés” as 


fact. Remembering to forget wisely, is a duty that can- 
not wisely be forgotten. 








IN THE WINE-PRESS ALONE. 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


In the dusk of our sorrowful hours, 
The time of our trouble and tears, 

With frost at the heart of the flowers, 
And blight on the bloom of the years, 

Like the mother-voice tenderly hushing 
The sound of the sob and the moan, 

We hear, when the anguish is crushing, 
“ He trod in the wine-press alone.” 


How sudden soe’er the disaster, 
Or heavy the hand that may smite, 
We are yet in the grace of the Master, 
We never are out of his sight; 
Though the winnowing winds of temptation 
May forth from all quarters be blown, 
We are sure of the coming salvation,— 
The Lord will remember his own. 


From him, in the night of his trial, 
Both heaven and earth fled away ; 

His boldest had only denial, 
His dearest had only dismay. 

With a cloud o’er the face of the Father, 
He entered the anguish unknown; 

But we, though our sorrows may gather, 
Shall never endure them alone, 


We bend in the human frail fashion, 
And sway neath the weight of the rod, 

But swift in its blessed compassion 
Still hastens the help of our God. 

And the sigh of the spirit faint-hearted 
Goes up in a song to the throne, 

Such strength in its need is imparted :— 
“Tie trod in the wine-press alone.” 


And therefore he knows to the utmost 
The pangs that the mortal can bear; 

No mortal hath pain that the Master 
Refuses to heal or to share. 

And the cries that ascend to the Loving, 
Who bowed him for us to atone, 

Are hushed at the gentle reproving, 
“ He trod in the wine-press alone.” 





THE HYKSOS OR SHEPHERD KINGS. 


BY ALFRED H. KELLOGG, D.D. 


I. It should be understood at the outset that the Shep- 
herds are not referred to on the monuments by any such 
name. Monumental allusions to them are few and indi- 
rect. They are simply described as “pests,” and by 


other such language, born of hate and spite. They are 
never mentioned by any ethnic designation. M.Chabas 


thought that he had discovered their proper name in an 
inscription found in the tomb of a Captain Aahmes, who 
assisted in expelling the Shepherds from Egypt, but he 
was mistaken; for, as Dr. Brugsch shows in his “ His- 
tory” (Vol. I., p. 249), the reference in question does not 
concern the Shepherds at ail. 

There was an Egyptian priest who, at the instance of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, wrote in Greek a history of his 
people professedly drawn from the monuments. His 
name was Manetho, and his history would be invaluable 
did we possess it. Unfortunately, it has survived only 
in some extracts and summaries given by Josephus and 
some Christian writers; but the Manetho lists of these 
so-called abbreviators are in a state of confusion, and so 
contradictory that it is difficult (some say impossible) to 
discover from them what Manetho did say. 

We are, however, entirely indebted to the Manetho 
abbreviators for both of the names, “ Hyksos” and 
“Shepherds,” by which these foreign rulers of Egypt 
are best known. 

For the word “ Hyksos ” we are indebted to Josephus, 
who claimed that Manetho called the foreigners by that 
name,—a name which, he also tells us, could, in some 
way, be rendered into Greek as “ shepherd-kings.” 

This statement has occasioned much debate; for, while 
the first syllable, “ Hyk,” or “hik,” is Egyptian for 
“ prince ” (or ruler), the last syllable, “sos,” cannot be 
attributed to any Egyptian root related to the idea of a 
shepherd. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the 
idea of “shepherds” must have comg from Manetho; 
for all the other abbreviators in this respéct agree with 
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Josephus. Africanus, for example, makes three dynasties 
of Shepherds, This must have been, therefore, a genuine 


“sds” could mean “shepherds.” It is likely, however, 


the best possible Greek transcription of the Egyptian 
plural “hik-shasu,” though it is impossible that he desig- 
nated the invaders by that name. He would hardly, as 
has been suggested, call a whole people “ Shasu-sings.” 
He probably used the word “hiksés” us a dynastic 
title, just as he called other dynasties “ Thebans,” or 
“ Meraphites.” 

Further, it is probable that Manetho intimated, not | 
that the word “shasu” meant shepherds, but simply | 
that the Shasu were a pastoral people. 

As to the word “ shasu ”’ itself, it is clear, as all admit, 
that it is not at any rate an ethnic name, but a descrip- 
tive title, referring to the wandering and possibly preda- 
tory life they led in the lands east of Egypt. It is not 
an Egyptian word, and can only be referred to a Semitic 
etymology. Maspero identifies it with the Semitic root 
“ shasah,” to pillage. 

We may infer, therefore, on this point, that Manetho 
regarded the foreigners as “‘Shasu,” the Bedouins of the 
day, and differentiated their dynasties as “ Shasu-kings ” 
(that is, “ Hiksds”’), and further described the Shasu as a 
pastoral people, in Greek “ Poimenes,” or “ Shepherds.” 

II. Who were they? is an inquiry that it is difficult to 
answer; for the monuments are silent on this point, and 
the traditions attributed to Manetho are few and obscure. 
Conjecture has been busy. The most common view 
regards them as Semitics. Maspero and some others, | 
nowadays, think they were “ Hittites.” The principal 
ground for the latter view, however, is the passage in 
Numbers 18 : 22, which certainly sug.ests some connec- 
tion in the mind of the sacred writer between the Hit- 
tites of Hebron and the founding of Zoan in Egypt. But 
this passage can be explained as suggesting, not that the 
shepherds were Hittites, but that the two towns were the 
first-fruits of one and the same migration. All other 
indications, however, would point to the Shepherds as 
Semitics. ; 











1. The invaders are never called Hittites on the monu- 
ments, nor by Manetho. The Hittites were well known 
to the Egyptians as the “ Khita;” and this word often 
occurs on the monuments subsequent to the expulsion, 
but with never a hint that they were the old-time invad- 
ers and rulers of Egypt. 

Manetho, who claims to have consulted Egyptian 
records, does not call them such, though the name was 
familiar to him. The only proper name by which they 
are known to history is the name which Josephus culled 
from Manetho, and that name “hik<és” cun only be 
explained as referring to the Semitic “ shasu.” 

2. Canaanitish (Hamitic) tribes did ‘not trouble the 
Egyptians so early. In the early Cynasties it was the 
“Sati” and “ Menti” who infested the borders of Exypt 
in that direction, and all agree that these were Semitics. 

The Shasu are the Bedouins who scem to have suc- 
ceeded the “Sati,” and to have been a wave of migration 
from the world’s cradle, of which more anon. 





The enemies of Egypt who play that réle in Palestine | 
and Syria later on were the “ Rutennu.” It was a con- | 
federacy of these latter, regarded as Semitics, that Thoth- | 
mes III. overthrew at Megiddo. 


The “ Khita” (Hittites) appear as of any consequence 
still later on, and they ae farther to the north, still 
located in Northern Syria as late as the Dynasty XIX. 

Now, as the Hyksos were expelled from Egypt a whole | 
century before Thothmes III, they may well enough 
have been the Shasu, but hardly Hittites, 

3. All the traditions respecting the Shepherds can be 
explained on the theory that they were Semitics. 

It is now the fashion to regard the Shepherd invasion 
as simply the issue of a migration from the world’s cradle, 
Maspero regards it as a Canaanitish wave, Brugsch and 
most others as Semitic. 

According to the theory, the Hittites and other such 
Canaanitish tribes were at the time dwelling in Northern 
Syria, when the new wave of migration came along, 
pressing on to find pasiure lands, and carried with it 
fragments of Amorite and Hittite tribes. The Semitics 
probably pressed these into their service as builders, just 
as they pressed the Phoenicians into their service as car- 
riers. Some of these Hittite fragments probably tarried 
in Southern Palestine, and built Hebron; others went 
on to Egypt with the main body of Semitics, and built 
(or rather rebuilt) Zoan for the shepherds, The Pheeni- 
cians would act as their carriers by land and by sea. It 
is in this way that several traditions can be explained; 
namely, the Numbers passage referred to; the fact that 





one Manetho abbreviator (Eusebius) calls the Shepherds 
Pheenicians, and the fact that, according to the Manetho 
tradition, the Shepherd kings were Shasu kings. 

The Phenicians probably gave such important help to 
the invaders that Eusebius concluded, from the emphasis 
put on it by Manetho, that the invaders were Phonicians. 

III. As to the Shepherd era no two writers agree. The 
monuments have nothing to say of the coming of the 
invaders; but there are important texts that refer to 
their closing years and to their expulsion. These make 
it certain that Aahmes, founder of Dynasty XVIIL., in 
his fifth year, expelled the hated foreigners from Egypt’s 
soil. The close of the Shepherd dominion is consequently 
well marked, but for its beginning every writer has his 
date. The Manetho lists on this point are so contradic- 
tory that it is impossible to affirm with any confidence 
what Manetho did say. The present writer has been dis- 
cussing this point in his Stone Lectures, and finds reas 
son to believe that the period was much shorter than 
many are disposed to admit. There is grounJ for his 
view in the fact that thereby the contradictions of the lists 
can be reconciled, and it is corroborated by an era (Shep- 
herd era) found on a memorial tablet discovered, some 
years ago, at Tanis, belonging to the reign of Rameses ILI. 
According to this tablet, its Shepherd era goes back but 
four hundred years from some year of Rameses II. This 
article is already too long to give the details of the 
problem; but, in the judgment of the writer, a!l the argu- 
ments would seem to point to about one hundred and 
sixty years as sufliciently long for the whole Shepherd 
conquest and rule. 

Only six names of Shepherd kings have been preserved 
by the Manetho abbreviators, two of whom only are re 
ferred to on Egyptian monuments; namely, the first of 
the list, Salatis, or the “ Set-Shalt” of a Tanis monu- 
ment discovered by Mariette, and Apepi, who is often 
made the Pharaoh of Joseph, though the present writer 
regards this as impossible. It is possible, however (and 
there is much to be said in favor of the supposition), that 
Apepi may have been Abraham’s Pharaoh. 

This Apepi was the Shepherd king concerning whom 
reference is made in an important document (Sallier 
Papyrus, No. 1) as sending an embassy to the contem- 
porary native prince, Ra Sekenen, his vassal, with a 
messaze which greatly agitated the prince. It is com- 
monly believed that the message became the occasion of 
the beginning of the long war of liberation, which at 
length ended in the expulsion of the Shepherds. 

Apepi was probably the last great Shepherd king,—the 
last whose reign was undisturbed. It is possible, indeed, 
that the uprising of the native line began in his day. 

The whole era of the Shepherds is as mysterious as it 
is obscure. Whether the monuments are yet to yield up 
secrets that will make all clear, remains to be seen, 





HISTORY OF THE PENTATEUCHAL 
COMPOSITION CONTROVERSY. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. EDUARD KONIG. 
[SECOND PAPER.] 
The heaping up of proofs tending to show that Moses 


was not the real author of the Pentateuch, has had, in 


reneral, the following course: 1. As far as the argument 


from matter is concerned, the so-called post-Mosaica 


| were at first presented in a more and more complete 


form; that is, all those statements of the Pentateuch 
which, according to a natural interpretation, could not 


| have been made until after the time of Moses: “And the 


Canaanites were then in the land” (Gen, 12: 6); Bethel 
Gen. 12:8; 18:8; comp. Josh.18: 138; Judg. 1: 23); 
Hebron (Gen. 13 :.18; comp. Josh, 14: 15; 15: 18; 
Judg. 1:10); Dan (Gen. 14:14; Deut. 84:1; comp. 
Josh. 19:47; Judg. 18:29); mention of the kingdom 
(Gen, 86: 81); land of the Hebrews (Gen. 40: 15; tora 
difference, see Exod. 16:35; Lev. 18 : 25, 28; Num. 
15 : 82); the villages of Jair (Deut. 3: 14; Josh. 13:30; 
Judg. 10:8 et seq.); the law for the king (Deut. 17: 14-20), 
ete. Then, after the appearance of the first edition of 
Eichhorn’s “ Introduction to the Old Testament” (1730- 
1783), the material differences between the three middle 
books of the Pentateuch on the one side and Deuteronomy 
on the other, were more and more clearly recognized (by 
Vater, DeWette, Riehm, and Kleinert). In distinction 
from Exodus 20 : 24-26, Deuteronomy demands most 
strongly unity in the place of worship (chap. 12), and 
over against Leviticus 10: 8, Numbers 18: 4, 7, Deuter- 
onomy accords to all members of the tribe of Levi the 
same right to exercise the priestly office (18: 1-7). In 
spite of this, the five scholars named, as well as many 
others, decided that all the books of the Pentateuch 
agree, at least in their religious and ethical principles, 
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and therefore they concluded that the kernel of the Pen- 
tateuch can be, and actually is, the work of Moses. But 
finally a new succession of scholars believed themselves to 
have made the discovery that even the religious and ethi- 
cal principles of the Pentateuch differ fr6m those which, 
according to their view, actually prevailed in the earliest 
ages of Israel. These latter principles they have con- 
structed out of those circumstances which, according to 
the judgment of the Old Testament writers, and espe- 
cially of the prophets, were rather violations of the 
legitimate religion of Israel. This construction was sup- 


ported also by the assumption that Israel’s religion is | 


only one phase of the general evolution of all religions, 
So Gramberg, in his Kritische Geschichte der Religions- 
ideen des Alten Testaments (1829, Vol. I., p. 487). 

2. The stylistic peculiarities of the individual parts ofthe 
Pentateuch were found in the following manner. To begin 
with, even in the earliest times it had been observed that 
the words for “God” (Eloheem) and “ the Lord” (Jahve) 
alternate in a remarkable manner in the opening chap- 
ters of Genesis (Tertullian adv. Hermogenem, Cap. IIL, 
and Augusti ce, De Genesi ad literam VIII., 11). But, 
inasmuch as this interchange can also be regarded as a 
material difference, it is not amazing that Spinoza referred 
to no predecessor when he remarked (1670) that the words 
of different parts of the Pentateuch are different, that 
the order of arrangement is careless, and that tautologies 
exist. Eight years later, Richard Simon pointed out 
that, from the divergent writing of many proper names, 
from repetitions, from the fragmentary order, and from 
the varieties of style, it must be concluded that the Pen- 
tateuch did not receive its present form from Moses, It 
was, however, Eichhorn who later gave (1780) to a chapter 
of his introduction the title “The Proof from Style” (Der 
Beweis aus der Sprache). Ilgen, who was the first (1798) to 
apply the names “ Elohist” and “‘ Jehovist,” was also the 
first to find that, of these two writers, one alone always 
uses certain expressions, But it was Vater (1805) who, 
with the greatest acumen, investigated the literary con- 
struction of the whole Pentateuch, and especially of 
Deuteronomy. Following him, Stiihelin (1831), Knobel 
(1861, in the concluding part of his commentary on the 
Pentateuch), and Kleinert (1872, in Das Deuteronomium 
und der Deuteronomiker), have rendered especially valu- 
able service in the detection of the stylistic differences in 
the Pentateuch.* 

These have been the kinds of critical observations, and 
this the way in which their volume has been constantly 
increased. Thus it is that exegetes and historians, in the 
course of the last two centuries, have been led to propose 
the following views as to the sources of the Pentateuch, 
and the origin of that work. 

1. On account of the post-Mosaica discovered in the 
Pentateuch, it was supposed that the original work of 
Moses had been added to in individual passages. Of this 
opinion were, besides the above-mentioned earliest dis- 
coverers of the anachronisms, Bonfrére, in his commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch (Antwerp, 1625, pp. 23, 98); 
Hobbes, in his Leviathan (1651, Cup. 88, p. 177); Peyrére, 
in his Systema theologicum ex praeadamitarum hypothesi 
(1655, Book [V., Cap. 1, 2); Spinoza, in his Tractatus theo- 
logice-politious (1670, Cap. 1X.). 

2. Since the events narrated in the first book occurred 
in part several centuries before Moses, and in part at a 
still earlier period, to the former supposition was added 
this,—that the contents of Genesis were drawn by Moses 
from the writings of the patriarchs, which are distin- 
guishable by characteristics both of matter and manner. 
So Richard Simon, in Histoire critique du Vieux Testament 
(1678 [Rotterdam edition, 1685], pp. 31, 47); Clericus, 
Commenturius in Pentateuchum (16938, 2d edition 1710, p. 
xxx); ': Dale, De oriyine et progressu idololatriae (1698, 
pp. 71, 60; The French physician Astruc, in his trea- 
tise “ Conjectures concerning the Original Documents 
which Moses seems to have employed to compose the 
Book of Genesis ” (1753, pp. 17 e¢ seq.), advanced beyond 
these scholars only in so far that he divided the first book 
of the Pentateuch, according to the change in the use of 
the divine names “ Eloheem” and “ Jehovah,” into two 
main documents (A and B), and several smaller frag- 
ments (C, D, E, F,G,H). For example, in the primeval 
history (Gen. 1-11), he has assigned to A, 1:1 to 2:8; 
5: 1-82; 6: 9-22; 7: 6-10, 19, 22, 24; 8: 1-19; 9: 1-10, 
12, 16 f.; 11: 10-26. He has ascribed all the other parts 
o! these eleven chapters to B, excepting that he derived 
9: 28 f. from A and B, and 7: 20, 28, 24 from ©. Af- 

1 The remaining representatives of this school are noticed in my 
book “The Religious Hisiory of [srael,’’ 1885, pp. 2-10. With this be- 
longs, as a supplement, Beitréige zum positiven Aufbau der Religivns- 
geachichte Israels. 1886. 


24 detuiled history of the argument derived from the language 
wil) be found in my dixsertaiion De Critic# Sacra argumento e linguz 
legius repetiio, Leipzig Hinrichs 1879, 





ter him came Semler, who, however, in his Apparatus 
ad liberaliorem Veteris Testamenti Interpretationem (1778, 
p. 73), did no more than make mention of this discovery 
of the Frenéhman. But Eichhorn, in his Introduction, 
transplanted this documentary hypothesis to Germany, 
and Ilgen, in “ The Documents of the Jerusalem Temple 
Archives restored in their Original Form” (Die Urkunden 
des jerusalemischen Tempelarchivs in ihrer Urgestalt wieder 
hergestelit, 1798), completed this hypot!.cs's by assuming, 
in Genesis 37 et seg., beside the first Elohist, who uses the 
name “Jacob,” a second Elohist, wio designates the 
third patriarch by the name “‘ Israel” (p. 394). 

8. The path once entered upon, was pursued ever fur- 
ther. All five books of the Pentateuch were divided 
into sections, according to their peculiar characteristics 
of matter or manner. Vater was the first who, in his 
commentary on the Pentateuch (Vol. IIL, pp. 395, 423 
note), put forth the opinion that the Pentateuch had 
resulted from the conjunction of several compositions, 
which from the outset had stood in no relation to one 
another,—the fragmentary hypothesis. Several scholars 
gave their assent to this theory. 

4. But it was soon recognized that a very large number 
of sources of the Pentateuch had been assumed without 
sufficiently cogent reasons. Therefore, various scholars 
put forth and supported the proposition that only two 
documents can be distinguished in Genesis and the first 
part of Exodus, a basal document (the Elohist), and a 
supplemental document (the Jehovist),—the supplemen- 
tary hypothesis. The following four scholars share the 
glory of having introduced this simplification of the 
construction of the Pentateuch. DeWette, in “Contri- 
butions to the Introduction to the Old Testament” 
(Beitrage zur LEinleitung in das Alte Testament, Vol. II., 
1807, pp. 28-30), was the first to again set forth clearly 
that parts of an ancient document traverse Genesis and 
the first chapters of Exodus like a red thread, Further, 
Kelle, in “An Unprejudiced Estimate of the Mosaic 
Writings (Vorurtheilsfreie Wiirdigung der Mosaischen 
Schriften, Part III., 1812, pp. ix, XX XVIII.), showed 
that the Pentateuch may be likened to a house which 
was built bya first builder, and remodeled by a later pro- 
prietor. Finally, Ewald, in the Composition der Genesis 
(1823), strongly emphasized once more the very close 
mutual interdependence of the parts of the first book of 
the Pentateuch. But it was Paul von Bollen, in his 
“Genesis Historically and Critically Explained” (Die 
Genesis historisch-kritisch erliutert, 1835), who first defined 
sharply the specific characteristic of the supplementary 
hypothesis. For he said (p, cxc) that the Jehovistic 
portions had never existed independently ; that, conse- 
quently, no joiner together of the Elohistic and Jehovistic 
passages had existed; but that the Jehuvist had himself 
completed the Elohistic document. 

5. But, much as this view was recommended by its sim- 
plicity, it could not maintain the supremacy forever. It 
suffered from the fault of being altogether too simple; 
for it gave no satisfactory answer to the question why 
the supposed supplementer had brought in so many repe- 
titions, for example, in the story of the flood; why, for 
example, he had inserted before Genesis 6 : 9-22 the verses 
1-8. Further, a document could not properly be regarded 
as supplementary to which—for example, in the twelfth 
chapter—by far the greater part belongs. Finally, that 
which [igen had already recognized could not be forgot- 
ten, namely, that those parts belonging to the supposed 
supplementer do not form a consistent whole; for exam- 
ple, chapter 22, because there the names Eloheem and 
Jahve alternate, and because the notice of the second 
appearance of the angel (v. 15) begins without any words 
of preparation, while the promise pronounced by the 
angel (vs. 16-18) constitutes a causeless repetition of 
12: 8,4. On similar grounds Knobel and Delitzsch, in 
their commentaries on Genesis, both of which made their 
first appearance in 1852, decided that the Jahvist has 
borrowed his materials mainly from two ancient books, 
which are mentioned as “ Book of the Wars of Jahve” 
(Num. 21: 14), and as “ Book of the Righteous ” (Josh. 
10:18; 2Sam.1: 18). Next Hupfeld, in “ TheSources 
of Genesis” (Die Quellen der Genesis, 1853, pp. 103, 125, 
152), put forth these three propositions. The book oi 
the Jahvist (Gen. 2: 4 b, etc.) was once a connected 
and independently existent narrative of the oldest recol- 
lections of Israel. Further, a second Elohist must be 
distinguished from the first. Finally, parts of all these 
three independent documents were worked together by 
one editor to form our present Pentateuch. This is the 
renewed documentary hypothesis. Since Hupfeld, almost 
all of those scholars who areat all friendly to Pentateuchal 
criticism have adhered, and still adhere, to this theory. 

6. Quite recently a new advance seems to have been 
begun; for some think that they have discovered reasons 


for separating the work of the Jahvist into a first, second, 
and third stratum. Such, in particular, has been Well- 
hausen’s position, expressed in his articles on the com- 
position of the Hexateuch, under which name he embraces 
the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua, (These articles 
appeared first in the Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 
1876 and 1877, whence they were reprinted entirely with- 
out change in 1885 by Reimer in Berlin.) The same 
position is stated still more distinctly by Budde in the 
|‘ Pri .eval History of the Bible” (Die Biblische Urge- 
| schichte, 1883, pp. 455-520). It seems, in fact, as though 
| these men und a few others thought that the fragmentary 
hypothesis must be revived. 

But the grounds on which this splitting up of the Pen- 
tateuch, this dissolution of the tradition of Israel, is 
demanded, are untenable;? and equally incorrect is the 
opinion of a second group of critics who hold that ne 
part of the Pentateuch, not even the Decalogue, was 
derived from Moses, This is the latest position main- 
tained by Wellhausen in his “ Prolegomena to the History 
of Israel” (Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels, 1883, p. 
416; Seinecke (Geschichte Israels, 1876, Vol. I., pp. 153+ 
159; 1884, Vol. II., pp. 48 et seg.); Stade (Geschichte de 
Volkes Israel, 1881-1885, pp. 61, 466). Now, since Israel 
possessed an especial and lively sense for the cultivation 
of its history (comp. Exod. 13: 8-10; 1 Sam. 7: 12; 80: 
25; 2Sam. 1:18; 18: 18, etc.), since it actually kept 
the patriarchal and the Mosaic stages separate, since, 
furthermore, a progress of a varied character has been 
reported, since also the faults of individual heroes and of 
the people have not been concealed, and since, finally, 
the degrees of the aberrations from virtue are distin- 
guished,—for all these reasons it is to be maintained that 
essentially correct traditions of Israel’s history, not ex- 
cluding even the times of the patriarchs, have reached 
us. Further, since all the historical recollections of 
Israel contain innumerable echoes of Moses’ activity ; 
since also the very earliest prophets knew a legitimate 
national religion, which they derived from Moses (for 
example, Hos, 12: 10-14); since, furthermore, all the 
prophets make mention of a sum of laws as the basis of 
the common jurisprudence (Amos 2: 4; Hos. 4: 6; 
8: 12); since, finally, individual parts of the Pentateuch 
correspond in fact to that stage of the religious, moral, 
and ritual history of Israel which is described in the 
oldest sources of the books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, 
—therefore the Mosaig origin of these parts of the Penta-, 
teuch at least cannot be denied. These are, in the first 
place (1) historical memoranda, like Exodus 17: 14; 
24:4; Numbers 33:1 ff.; (2) codes of laws, like the 
Decalogue, Exodus 20: 1-17, and the Book of the Cove- 
nant (Exod. 19; 20: 18 to 24:11), as also Leviticus 11, 
13, 14, etc.; (8) poetical passages, like the song of vic- 
tory (Exod. 15: 1-19), with a few omissions; the blessing 
of Aaron and his sons (Num. 6 : 24-26); the signal words 
(Num. 10 : 35, 36); the song of the well (Num. 21: 17, 
18); the song of triumph over the conflagration of Hesh- 
bon (Num. 21 : 27-30). 

How many other parts of the Pentateuch will approve 
themselves as genuine Mosaic metal in the fire of criti- 
cism must be left to the further labors of the science to 
determine. The future history of the Pentateuchal con- 
troversy will relate this. One can only cherish the wish 
that the critics will exercise ever greater care in estab- 
lishing their several arguments from both matter and 
style, and that they will not start from the assumptions 
of the comparative—or, rather, leveling—science of reli- 
gion. It cannot be expected, however, that in the future, 
Pentateuchal criticism will once more cease to exist, and 
be put to sleep with the dead; for, even in the centuries 
that are past, the host of assailants found violent opposi- 
tion in li stages of the battle from a great number of 
defenders of the traditional interpretation of the Penta- 
teuch. What a stately succession of names! Witsius 
in the Miscellanea sacra (Cap. 14, 3 33); Spanhemius in 
the Historia ecclesiastica Veteris Testamenti (p. 260); 
Huetius, Demonstratio evangelica (4 propositio, Cap. XIV.); 
Heidegger, Evercitationes biblicae (IX., 3 2); Carpzov, 
Introductio (p. 60, ete.); Ranke, Untersuchungen tiber den 
Pentateuch, 1884; Hengstenberg, Beitrige zur Einleitung 
in das Alte Testament, 1836, 1889; Hivernick, Finleitung, 
1836-1845; Drechsler, Die Unwissenschaftlickkeitim Gebiete 
der hihern Critik, 1837, and Die Einheit und Echtheit der 
Genesis, 1888; Ludwig Konig, Alt-testamentliche Studien, 
1839; Herbst, Hindeitung, 1841; Welte, Nachmosaisches, 
1841; Kurtz, Beitriige, etc., 1844, and Die EHinheit der 
Genesis, 1846; Keil, Hin/eitung, 1853, 1859, 1873; Héle- 
mann, Die Einheit der beiden Schipfungsberichte, 1862. 
These and others have reduced many an exaggerated 
statement of the critics to its proper measure, and com- 











1Compare my article ‘‘Seth’’ in the Protestantische Realencycle- 
pardie, 1884, 2 
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pelled them to prove their assertions with more solid 
arguments. Nevertheless, they have not succeeded in so 
explaining those passages and peculiar characteristics of 


us, that we can regard the Peutateuch simply as an undi- 
vided work, and ascribe it in its totality to Moses. Their 
permanent value consists only in this, that the study of 
their works awakens the determination to weigh and sift 
the new expositions of the critics with the same severity 
with which we are inclined to test the traditional views. 
If this spirit of impartiality and conscientiousness ani- 
mate all who take part in the Pentateuchal con- 
troversy, whether as assailants or defenders, then we 
may await in confidence the future history of that con- 
troversy. 
University of Leipzig, Germany. 





PATIENT WAITING. 
BY ANNIE E. 8. BEARD. 


Perhaps there is no exhortation which is so hard to 
obey as this of David’s, “ Wait, I say, on the Lord.” 
And yet of its importance he has evidently no doubt; 
for not once or twice, but constantly, does he refer to this 
grace of patience,—this waiting on the Lord. In this 
age of rush and hurry, waiting is so foreign to the spirit 
of the times, that when there comes a demand for it we 
are not ready with a supply. Has it any value for us in 
these days, and what are the results to be gained from its 
exercise? These are practical questions. Perhaps, in 
seeking for an answer, we may gain help in our work as 
Sunday-school teachers, and as men and women in the 
battle of life. 

The very word “waiting” implies a necessity for 
patience, and the latter term is indeed a synonymous one 
for the kind of waiting urged by David. But too often 
we wait, because, perforce, we must, yet without any 
sense of the restfulness that comes from a quiet depend- 
ence on the invisible resources in reserve for us. The 
prophet Jeremiah tells us that it is good for a man to 
both hope and quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord. 
That saving help in time of need tarries only until the 
set time when He has planned for its forthcoming, and 
no worrying or fretting of ours will hurry the deliver- 
ance or the help we seek. We but lose for ourselves the 
grace born of patience. Once in atime of great anxiety 
this truth came home to me through the medium of these 
simple lines : 

“Dost thou ask when comes His hour? 
Then, when it shall aid thee best. 
Trust His faithfulness and power, 
Trust in Him and quiet rest. 
Suffer on, and hope and wait, 
Jesus never comes too late.” 


No one who has not tested it by actual experience can 
imagine the strength and rest there is in such a thought 
as this. 
Fellow-teachers, we sow the seed, and watch and pray 
for fruit, but : 
“The waiting time, my brothers, 
Is the hardest time of all!” 


Yet surely He has said, “It shall not return unto me 
void, but it shall accomplish that which I please.” Let 
us wait patiently, and, like David, we shall be able to 
say that the Lord has “ inclined unto us, and heard our 
cry,” and “has put a new song in our mouths, even 
praise unto our God.” 

Paul, like David, lays great stress upon the value of 
this grace of patience as a means of strength. He does 
not “cease to pray and to desire” that the Colossians 
might “ be strengthened with all might, according to his 
glorious power, unto all patience and longsuffering with 
joyfulness.” ‘Strengthened ... unto patience.” Doesn’t 
it seem as if the very words touched the keynote of our 
weakness and restlessness? Notice the measure of this 
strength of patience,—“ with all might,” ‘ according to 
his glorious power.” What a revelation of richness of 
blessing there is just in those words! Who can measure 
the fullness of the riches of our inheritance of patience, 
when it has no limitation but his glorious power? 

In reading the parable of the sower and the seed, in 
Luke 8 : 15, perhaps we overlook the fact that the bring- 
ing forth of the fruit is evidently no rapid or hasty pro- 
cess. “In due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 
Let us not, then, be discouraged, and give up our 
striving after better things. To stop half-way, to lose 
patience because we do not at once see the results we 
hope for, is to ruin our cause, and invite the failure we 
dread. <A few more strokes, and we may turn the tide; 
another effort, and the battle may be won; another night 
of tears, and then a morning bright with joy; another 
sowing of the seed, and then the fields white unto the 





harvest, and the glad gathering in and cry of “ harvest 
home; ” a little longer fighting the battle of life, with 


| weary heart and head, and then the “rest that re- 
the Pentateuch which the controversy has brought before | 


maineth ;” a few more partings here, and then the glad 
reunion, when we all meet in the home on the other 
shore to go no more out forever. Shall we not grow 
brave and strong in waiting patiently for that which is 
tocome? He hath given us “a sure word of promise,” 
and “ what God hath said is in effect done.” 

Patience is the keynote of all our songs of victory, and 
the chord that brings harmony out of all discords. 
Through it disappointment becomes achievement, and 
defeat itself is victory; for “they that wait on the Lord 
shall renew their strength.” 

Did you ever notice that verse in Isaiah 80 : 18 show- 
ing that the Lord is himself waiting to bless those who 
wait for him? There is no way in which a child of God 
can better please his Father than by waiting patiently 
and trustiully for a promise to be fulfilled. To fret and 
chafe, and seem to doubt, because a promise is not yet 
made good, shows a lack of a loving spirit. The best 
promises of God have to be waited for. When we are 
sore tried and tempted; when others fail us; when we are 
surprised and disappointed at the course things are taking; 
when our prayers seem unanswered or denied; when our 
best work seems a failure, and we ourselves fall far short 
of the standard we would fain reach,—then it is for us to 
wait for the promise of tue Father which we have heard, 


“All things work together for good to them which love | 


God.” That must be the real groundwork of our patience. 
“Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, un- 
moveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your lavour is not in vain in 
the Lord;” and so shall patient waiting have in you 
her perfect work. 





MY RIGHT-HAND LOAD. 


[IsaraH 41 : 13.] 
BY ANNA TEMPLE, 


In my right hand I clasp to-morrow’s grief, 
And in my left is held the present woe; 
No other hand have I wherewith to grasp 
The needed strength, and wearily I go 
Weighed down by these two loads, and aching sore; 
And sore dismayed, because no help I see; 
And sore perplexed, because my greater ioad 
Doth make me lean and walk unevenly. 


T lean towards my right,—to-morrow’s load 
Is so much greater than the present grief; 
But lo! at last, for my right hand | find 
A wondrous strength, a marvelous relief. 
God takes this right-hand load; I need not hold 
To-morrow’s woe; and now my hand is free 
To grasp the strength I need so much to-day, 
I grasp it, Jesus, when I cling to thee. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





MR. CAMIO’S VISIT. 


BY MEADE MIDDLETON, 


“T wish that I could see them, and not just read about 


them,” said Eunice, glancing at the picture of a Japanese | 


family. “Now, what can you tell from this? 
at the dinner-table?” 


“Tf you are willing, I will invite Mr. Camio to tea. 


Are they 


You can ask him about his people,” said Philip. “Shall | 


92? 


I, mother 

“Yes, dear, certainly; your friends are always wel- 
come,” replied his mother. 

““Ask Mr. Camio to tea!” cried Eunice, much surprised. 

“What! the little Japanese gentleman at the Univer- 
sity?” exclaimed Lucy. “I shall not know how to 
behave! I shall be sure to talk in a loud tone; I always 
do to foreigners.” 

“ Perhaps he would not care to come,” said Julia. 

“Yes; I am sure that he would,” said Philip. “He 
is a fine fellow, and a gentleman.” 

“Of course he is a gentleman, if he is a friend of 
yours,” replied Lucy. 

“Shall I invite him for to-morrow evening?” asked 
Philip. 

“So soon!” cried the girls. 

*“*T must make a White Mountain cake,” said Eunice. 
“JT wonder if they have White Mountain cakes in Japan.” 

“He will be in America but a short time now. He 
will graduate in a few days; and I think he intends to go 
home very soon after that,” said Philip. 

“T must make my cake to-day,” said Eunice, 

“And I will try to be lady-like, and to remember what 


Shakespeare says about a low, sweet voice 
said Lucy, laughing. 

“Ts he a Christian?” asked Julia, 

“T don’t know,” said Philip, reluctant to make this 
confession of ignorance. “I ought to know more about 
him.” 

“ He will not be in our Christian land much longer,” 
said Philip’s mother. 

And so it was decided to ask Mr. Camio for the next 
evening. 

Meanwhile, Julia was having certain thoughts. She 
had decided, only a short time before this, that she 
ought never to lose an opportunity to speak for Christ. 
This young stranger would come and go. Probably she 
would never see him again. But what could she say to 
him? She was sorry that he was coming. 

The next evening came, and with it Mr. Camio, to tea. 
They were all pleased with his easy, graceful manners 
and intelligent conversation ; and he certainly had every 
reason to be charmed with the friendly hospitality of the 
American family. 

After tea, Eunice ventured to show him the picture of 
the Japanese group. This seemed to please him very 
much. He noticed everything in the picture, and ex- 
plained what Eunice had called the hieroglyphics. He 
seemed to know just what the people were doing, almost 
what they were talking about. The girls felt as though 
they had been introduced into a Japanese family. 

After tea, they went into the library, and sat around 
the bright coal-fire, eager to hear all that Mr. Camio 
would tell them about his people. 

“You are kind,” he said, “to let me talk about my 
home, You may not want to listen long.” 

“Oh, yes! you cannot tell us too much,” they said. 
Eunice was sorry that she did not understand short- 
hand, She wanted to be out of sight somewhere, able to 
take notes. 

It wasn’t in the least stupid to hear him tell about 
Japan,—how it jies far in the Eastern Ocean, a proud 
little empire, willing only a short time ago to have any 


in woman,” 


intercourse with other countries. He had a pleasant 


way, too, of telling about the hills and valleys, the 








| fruits and flowers, and all the other natural attractions 
| of his home. He was much entertained when they 
| laughed at the queer customs of his people. 
“What was the book that he advised us to read?” 
| Eunice asked, the next day. 
“Olu! he said that ‘The Suurise Kingdom’ would tell 
us many true things about Japan.” 
Mr 


| . Camio did not speak of the missionaries. Julia, 
perhaps, was the only one who noticed this,—unless 
| Philip thought about it also. Indeed, he began to feel 
' that lie had much to regret in his intercourse with this 
| young stranger. > 
| Philip spoke of expecting to go to Japan, when he 
| should have finished his university course. 

| “Tu will be pleasant to have you visit us,” said Mr. 


Caniio, 
“Tt will be more than a visit,” said Philip. “ I expect 
to spend my life there.” ; 
Mr, Camio was too polite to seem curious, and yet he 
ventured to ask if Philip were going into business in 
Japan, or if he would teach in the Government schools, 
“No; Lexpect to go as a minister of the gospel,” 
said Philip. 


“Oh! as a missionary to my people,” said the young 
man, smiling and bowing. “It is true that you call us 
| heathen, and you bring your Bible to us.” 

Lucy wondered why be did not say the Bible, or our 
Bible. Julia felt that her question was answered. 

When, after a delightiul evening, Mr. Camio rose to 
leave, he had a pleasant word and a Japanese souvenir 
for each. 

Julia had something for him, It was a dainty little 
book, with the title “Come to Jesus.” She handed it to 
him, saying, timidly: “ Will you read this, and accept 
its invitation?” 

He glanccd at the name, and said: “Thank you. 
you believe in him? ”’—pointing to the name Jesus. 

“Oh, yes!” cried Julia, earnestly. “ What would be- 
come of me if Ididnot? In whom else could I believe?” 

“T believe you,” he replied, warmly. ‘‘ But you are 
the first one in this Christian land who has said a word 
like this to me; and I have wondered whether the peo- 
ple think in their hearts as they say in their churches. 
I will read this; and I will look in your Bible to find 
out about him.” 

“Tt is your Bible, just as truly as it is ours,” said Julia, 
wondering at her own courage. 

When the young stranger had gone, she thanked the 


Do 





Master, who had given her strength to do a very bard 
thing. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1887.] 


L April 3.—Joseph Sold into Egypt 


Gen. 37 : 23-36 





2 April 20.—Joseph Exalted 


Gen. 41 : 38-48 





8. April 17.—Joseph Makes Himself Known...Gen. 45: 1-15 


Gen, 47 : 1-12 





4. April 24.—Joseph and His Father 
8. May 1.—Israel In Egypt. 


Exod, 1 : 6-14 











6. May 8.—The Child Moses 


Exod, 2: 1-10 





7. May 16.~—The Call of Moses. 


Exod, 3; 1-12 





8. May 22.—The Passover 


Exod, 12 ; 114 





9. Mays 29.—The Red Sea 


Exod, 14 : 19-31 





W. June 5.—The Manna........ 


Exod. 16 ; 4-12 





f, June 12.—The Commandments. 


Exod, 20: 1-11 





@. June 19.—The Commandments... 


Exod. 20 : 12-21 





@, June 26.—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Lev. 10: 1-11; Missionary Les- 


son, Exod, 35 : 20-29, 





LESSON IIL, SUNDAY, APRIL 17, 1887. 
Tirtz: JOSEPH MAKES HIMSELF KNOWN. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen. 45 : 1-15.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

1, Then J6’seph could not re- 
frain himself before all them that 
ttood by him; and he cricd, 
Cause every man to go out from 
me. And there stood no man with 
him, while J6’seph made himself 
known unto his brethren. 

2. And he wept aloud: and the 
E-gyp’tians and the house of Phi’- 
rad heard. 

8. And Jé’seph said unto his 
brethren, I am Jé/seph; doth my 
father yet live? And his brethren 
sould not answer him; for they 
were troubled at his presence. 

4. And Jé’seph said unto his 
brethren, Come near to me, I 
pray you. And they came near, 
And he said, I am J6’seph your 
brother, whom ye sold into E’gypt. 

5. Now therefore be not grieved, 
wor angry with yourselves, that 
ye sold me hither: for God did 
send me before you to preserve 
life. 

6, For these two years hath the 
famine been in the land: and yet 
there are five years, in the which 
there shall neither be earing nor 
harvest. 

7. And God sent me before you 
to preserve you a posterity in the 
earth, and to save your lives by a 
great deliverance. 

8 So now it was not you that 
gent me hither, but God: and he 
hath made me a father to Pha/’- 
radh, and lord of all his house, 
and a ruler throughout all the 
land of E’gypt. 

9. Haste ye, and go up to my 
father, and say unto him, Thus 
saith thy son Jé/seph, God hath 
made me lord of all E’gypt : come 
down unto me, tarry not: 

10, And thou shalt dwell in the 
land of G6’shen, and thou shalt 
be near unto me, thou, and thy 
ehildren, and thy children’s 
children, and thy flocks, and thy 
herds, and all that thou hast: 

11. And there will I nourish 
thee; for yet there are five years 
ef famine; lest thou, and thy 
household, and all that thou hast, 
eome to poverty. 

12. And, behold, your eyes see, 
and the eyes of my brother Ben’- 
je-min, that it is my mouth that 
speaketh unto you. 

18. And ye shall tell my father 
of all my glory in E’gypt, and of 
all that ye have seen; and ye 
shall haste and bring down my 
father hither, 

14. And he fell upon his brother 
Ben’ja-min’s neck, and wept; and 
Ben‘ja-min wept upon his neck. 

15. Moreover he kissed all his 
brethren, and wept upon them: 





and after that his brethren talked 
with him, 


ee 


lHeb. gave forth his voice tn weeping. 
Wiel eacumpe 


REVISED VERSION, 


1 Then Joseph could not re- 
frain himself before all them 
that stood by him; and he 
cried, Cause every Man to go 
out from me. And there stood 
noman with him, while Joseph 
made himself known unto hs 

2brethren. And he wept 
aloud: and the Egyptians 
heard, and the house of Pha- 

8 raoh heard. And Joseph said 
unto his brethren, I am Jo- 
seph; doth my father yet live? 
And his brethren could not 
answer him; for they were 

4 troubled at his presence. And 
Joseph said unto his brethren, 
Come near to me, | pray you. 
And they came near. And he 
said, I am Joseph your brother, 

5 whom ye sold into Egypt. And 
now be not grieved, nor angry 
with yourselves, that ye sold 
me hither: for God did send 
me before you to preserve life. 

6 For these two years hath the 
famine been in the land: and 
there are yet five years, in the 
which there shall be neither 

7 plowing vor harvest. And 
God sent me before you to pre- 
serve you a remnant in the 
earth, and to save you alive 

82by a great deliverance. So 
now it was not you that sent 
me hither, but God: and he 
hath made me a father to 
Pharaoh, and lord of all his 
house, and ruler over all the 

9 land of Egypt. Haste ye, and 

go up to my father, and say 

unto him, Thus saith thy son 

Joseph, God hath made me 

lord of all Egypt : come down 

unto me, tarry not: and thou 
shalt dwell in the land of Go- 
shen, and thou shalt be near 
unto me, thou, and thy chil- 
dren, and thy children’s chil- 
dren, and thy flocks, and thy 
herds, and all that thou hast; 
and there will I nourish thee ; 
for there are yet five years of 
famine ; lest thou come to pov- 
erty, thou, and thy household, 
and all that thou hast. And, 
behold, your eyes see, and the 
eyes of my brother Benjamin, 
that it is my mouth that 

13 speaketh unto you. And ye 
shall tell my father of all my 
glory in Egypt, and of all that 

ye have seen; and ye shall 
haste and bring down my 

14 father hither. And he fell 

upon his brother Benjamin’s 
neck, and wept; and Benja- 

15 min wept upon his neck. And 

he kissed all his brethren, and 
wept upon them: and after that 
his brethren taiked with him. 


10 


i 


12 


20r, to be @ great company 





LESSON PLAN. 


Torio oF THE QUARTER: Bondage and Deliverance. 


Goupen Text FoR THE QUARTER: There is no other God 
that can deliver after this sort.—Dan. 8 : 29. 


Lxsson Toric: The Delivered a Deliverer. 


1. A Deliverer from Alarm, vs. 1-5. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: { 2. A Deliverer from Peril, vs. 6-8. 
3. A Deliverer from Care, vs. 9-16. 


Goupun Txt: Overcome evil with good.—Rom, 12: 21, 





Darty Home ReEapINcs: 


M.—Gen., 45: 1-15. Joseph makes himself known. 
T.—Gen. 42 : 1-20, The ten go to Egypt. 

W.—Gen. 42: 21-38. Simeon held in bondage. 
T.—Gen, 43 : 1-34. Benjamin with Joseph. 
F.—Gen. 44 : 1-34, Joseph tests his brothers, 
$.—Rom. 7 : 1-25. Christ a deliverer. 

§.—Rey. 7: 9-17, The great deliverance. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. A DELIVERER FROM ALARM, 
1. Alarmed; 


They were troubled at his presence (3). 


The wicked are like the troubled sea (Isa. 57 : 20). 

Herod... was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him (Matt. 2 : 3). 
When the disciples saw him . they were troubled (Matt. 14 ; 26). 
And they troubied the multitude and the rulers (Acts 17 : 8). 


i. Invited: 
Come near to me, I pray you (4). 


Come thou and all thy house into the ark (Gen. 7:1.) 

Come down unto me, tarry not (Gen, 45: 9). 

Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters (Isa. 55:1 
Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden (Matt. 


Ill. Comforted : 


Now be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves (5). 

Comfort ye, comfort ye my people (Isa. 40 : 1). 

as one” hom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you (Isa. 
56 : 138). 

Who comforteth us in all our affliction (2 Cor. 1: 4). 

Comfort one another with these words (1 Thess. 4:18). 


1, “Joseph could not refrain himself.'’ (1) Before the flood of 
memories ; (2) Before the gush of affection.—(1) The dignified 
ruler; (2) The loving brother. 

> “1 om ‘Jone »ph.’’ (1) From him, a declaration of love; (2) To 
them, a declaration of terror.—(1) Joseph, whom men abased ; 
(2) Joseph. whom God exalted. 

8. **God did send me.’”’ Joseph's ype 
Men its manipulators; (3) Trial its channe 


hi : 28). 


God its director : (2) 
(4) Good its end. 


II, A DELIVERER FROM PERIL. 
|. Protracted Famine: 


Five years, in the which there shall be neither plowing nor 
harvest (6). 


They shall be seven years of famine (Gen. 41 : 27). 
The famine was sore in all the earth (Gen. “a pa 
He brake the whole staff of bread (Psa. 105 : 
A famine over all Egypt and Canaan, and crak affliction (Acts 7:11). 
Il. Divine Provision : 
God sent me before you to preserve you (7). 
God did send me before you to preserve life (Gen. 45 : 5). 
God meant it for good, ... to save much people alive — 50 : 20). 
In the days of famine they shall be satisfied (Psa. 37 : 19). 
His bread shall be given him; his waters shall be A. (Isa. 38 : 16). 


Ul. Human Instrumentality ; 
He hath made me.. 


. ruler over all the land of Egypt (8). 
All countries came . 


. to Joseph for to buy corn (Gen. 41 : 57). 
By me kings reign, and princes decree justice (Prov. 8 : 15). 
The powers that be are ordained of God (Rom. 13 : 1). 

He is a minister of God to thee for good (Rom. 13 : 4). 

1, ‘‘ There - yet five years.’’ (1) Years of suffering a h 
famine; (2) Years of saving thitgh — .—Five years (1) 
intensify the famine; (2) To exalt the ruler; (8) To glo 

orc 

2. ‘‘God sent me... to preserve you,... and to save you.” 

oo 8 gracious obj oes (2) God’s chosen instrument; (3) 


ysterious metho 
8. cy (1) Human passion in 


the 
1 ) 


t was not you that sent me hither.” 
action ; (2) Divine wisdom in control. 


III, A DELIVERER FROM CARE, 
1. Loving Invitation Extended : 


Go up to my father, and say :... come down unto me (9). 
Ye shall haste and bring down my father hither (Gen. 45 : 13). 
Bring your father, and come (Gen. 45 : 19). 

Come thou with us, and we will do thee Pe (Num. 10 : 29). 
And he that is athirst, let him come (Rev. 22 ; 17.) 


ll. Abundant Nourishment Assured: 
There will I nourish thee (10). 


I will give you the good of the land (Gen. 45 : 18). 

The good of all the land of Egypt is yours (Gen. 45: 20). 

In the best of the land make. .. thy brethren to AB. | 
Joseph nourished his father, and his brethren (Gen. 47; 


ill. Joyous News Sent: 

Ye shall tell my father of ali my glory (18). 
They told him, saying, Joseph is yet alive (Gen. 45 
They told him’all the words of Joseph (Gen. 45 : 2), 


I will go down with thee into Egypt (Gen. 46 : 4). 
A wise son maketh a glad lather (Prov. 10: 1). 


1. ‘‘Come down unto me, tarry not: and thou shalt dwell in the 
land.” (1) Invitation ; (2) Urgency ; (3) Assurance, 

2. “Ye shall tell my father of all my glory. (1) Whom to tell; 
(2) What to tell.—(1) ‘The messengers ; (2) The message. 

8. ‘He kissed all his brethren.” (1) The objects of his love; (2) 
The token of his love.—(1) A generous love ; (2) A tender love ; : 
(8) A manifested love. 


{oe 47 : 6). 


: 26). 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FAMINE, 
1. Causes of Famine: 
God's decision (Psa. 105 : ”) Hos. 2 : 8, 9). 
Lack of rain (1 Kings 17:1; 18:5; Jer. 14 : 1-4). 
Rotting of seed (Joel 1 : 17). 
Insects (Deut. 28 : 38, 42; Joell: 4). 
Blasting of plants (Amos 4:9; Hag. 2:3 17). 


2. Incidents of Famine: 
Hand in hand with war (Jer. 14:15; 17, 18). 
Accompanied with een, (Jer, 42 42: Bur Ezek. 7: 15). 
Vilest food eaten (2 Kings 4 
Human flesh eaten (Lev. 26:29; 2 icine "28, 29). 
Saints are preserved (1 Kings li: “8: Psa. 33°: 19; 37:19). 


3. Instances of Famine : 
In Canaan (Gen. 12:10; 26:1; 2Sam. 21:1). 
In all lands (Gen. 41 : 53-57 ; Acts 11 : 27, 28). 
In Canaan and its surroundings (1 Kings 17 : 1-16). 
In besieged cities (2 Kings 6 : » 8). 
The believer in famine (Hab. 3 17, 18). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last lesson left Joseph viceroy of Egypt, with the whole 
administration entrusted to his hands. During the seven 
years of plenty, two children were born to him, and were given 
names (Ephraim and Manasseh) which indicated the father’s 
disposition to refer all things to God. 

The years of famine in Egypt are easily understood, since, 
from the beginning, the productiveness of the soil of Egypt 
has depended upon the inundation of the Nile. The swell- 





ing of the stream a few feet above or below the ordinary win- 
ter level always produces painful consequences. In this 
instance, for seven successive years the overflow was too great 
or too small, and dearth followed. It appears that the dearth 
also extended to the neighboring countries, and hence was 
popularly spoken of as “over all the face of the earth.” It 
certainly reached Canaan. 

At an earlier day Abraham had been driven by famine to 
Egypt (Gen. 12:10). Afterwards, the same cause sent Isaac 
in that direction as far as Gerar, although he was restrained 
from entering Egypt (Gen. 26: 1,2). Now it was Jacob’s 
turn to look Egyptward. He sent his ten sons into Egypt 
to buy grain, retaining at home the youngest son, Benjamin. 
On their arrival, they, as foreigners, came directly before 
Joseph, and were at once recognized by him, although he 
concealed his identity from them. Joseph’s treatment of his 
brethren was a mixture of kindness and severity. First, he 
imprisoned them as spies for three days. Then, retaining 
Simeon as a hostage, he released them on condition that they 
should return, and bring Benjamin with them. This treat- 
ment awakened their long-dormant consciences, and they 
realized what sinful cruelty they had shown to Joseph twenty 
years before. When they departed, every man of them found 
in his sack the money he had paid for the corn. 

The message they brought to Jacob saddened him beyond 
measure. When the time came for a second journey for food, 
he at first refused to let Benjamin go; and he yielded only at 
the urgent intercession of Judah, who pledged himself as 
surety for Benjamin’s safe return. The caravan set out, the 
nine sons taking with them double money and the choice 
fruits of the land (honey, spices, nuts), also their younger 
brother Benjamin. On their arrival they were filled with 
fear at being taken to Joseph’s house; for their thought was 
that they were under suspicion as having failed to leave the 
price of the corn they had bought. When they met Joseph 
at meal-time, they bowed themselves to him to the earth, 
and thus fulfilled one of the early dreams which had aroused 
their envy. Meanwhile, he asked tenderly after their father’s 
health. While they ate, Joseph mystified them by causing 
them to be served according to their seniority of years. 

By Joseph’s command the money of every man was again 
placed in his sack, and a silver cup of Joseph’s was also placed 
in Benjamin’s sack. Hardly had they started homeward, 
when Joseph’s steward pursued and overtook them, charging 
them with theft. So confident were they of their innocence, 
that they were ready to stake liberty and life on the issue. 
The cup being found in Benjamin’s sack, they were brought 
back before Joseph in shame and bewilderment. Their chief- 
est fear was for Benjamin. Judah pleaded earnestly for him, 
as his father’s favorite child; and he offered to give himself 
as a slave in Benjamin’s place, if only the latter might be let 
go with the others. It is at this point that the lesson opens. 

The place of this incident is probably Zoan, or Tanis, or 
San, in Lower Egypt. Its time, according to our ordinary 
chronology, is B. C. 1707. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The famine brought Joseph’s brothers into Egypt to buy 
grain, which gave Joseph full opportunity to take revenge on 
them for, the injury which they had done him, had he heen 
so disposed. How tenderly he felt toward them even on their 
first appearance is plain from the difficulty which he had to 
retain his composure in their presence (Gen. 42: 24). He 
judged it necessary, however, to dissemble his feelings, and to 
conceal his identity at the outset, until he had first satisfied 
himself whether they were still as cruel and unnatural as they 
had formerly been, and whether they would act in the same 
unfeeling way toward Benjamin and their aged father as they 
had done in respect to himself. He overheard their penitent 
confession, and learned of Reuben’s ineffectual remonstrance 
(42 : 21, 22). And when Benjamin had apparently involved 
them all in trouble by the theft of his silver cup, the evident 
distress which they all felt on Benjamin’s account, and Judah’s 
tender and touching plea for Benjamin for his father’s sake 
(44: 18-34), in which he offered himself to be a slave as a sub- 
stitute for his youngest brother, showed him that they were 
entirely changed, and that there were no remains of the old 
jealousies and feuds to which he had fallen a victim. The 
reason why he had thus far laid restraint upon himself ex- 
isted no longer, and he yielded himself up to the natural 
outflow of his feelings. 

Verse 1.—Then Joseph could not refrain himself: It was 
impossible for him to control his feelings. He could no 
longer keep up the pretense under which he had been acting. 
His heart was bursting, and he must let it have vent.—Be/fore 
all them that stood by him: The presence of strangers had com. 
pelled him to keep up appearances, and preserve a distant 
and dignified demeanor. But he was completely overcome 
by the vivid picture which Judah had sketched of theiz 
home, and of his aged father in his disconsolate grief for 
himself, and his trembling anxiety for the safety of Benjamin, 
and now no outward constraint could keep his feelings in 
check.—And he cried, Cause every man to go out from me: The 
scene upon which he was entering was too tender and sacred 
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to admit the presence of spectators —From me: Literally, | without delay to Egypt. 


from upon me, implying that they were burdensome to him, 
He insisted upon being alone with his brothers when he made 
himself known to them. 

Verse 2.—And he wept aloud: Literally, as in the margin, 
“gave forth his voice in weeping.’ His overburdened heart 
could only relieve itself in tears. Unable at first to speak or 
to subdue his agitation, he wept without restraint.—And the 


Egyptians and ihe house of Pharaoh heard: His sobs were so 


loud that they caught the ear of those who were without the | 


apartment. The strangeness of the scene led to its being 
quickly and widely reported, and the news was soon carried 
to the palace. 

Verse 3.—I ain Joseph: These were his first words as soon 
as he could reguin the power of utterance; his next were: 
“Doth my father yet live?” He had asked before, and had 
received their answer, while they still thought him a stranger 
(43 ; 27, 28). And the burden of Judah’s address had been 
about his father (44: 18, ete.). But his great solicitude will 
still find expression, Can my old father still bear up under 
the heavy griefs and burdens which he has had to support? 
And he wishes to be assured of his safety again and again.— 
And his brethren could not answer him: ‘Tieir astonishment, 
coupled with their sense of guilt and consequent mortification 
and alarm, completely deprived them of the power of speech. 
—For they were troubled at his presence: The Hebrew verb is a 
very strong one, meaning to be amazed and confounded, to be 
struck with terror and dismay. 

Verse 4.—Come near to me, I pray you: Wishing to relieve 
their apprehensions, and to calm their excitement, he asks 
them to come near, that he may talk with them in an aflec- 
tionate and confidential manner.—And [upon their approach- 
ing him] he said, Iam Joseph your brotier, whom ye sold into 
Egypt: By referring in this explicit manner to a transaction 
known only to themselves and to him, he showed in the most 
convincing manner that he was really what he now aflirmed. 
At the same time, his reference to their great crime against 
him, which might naturally awaken the gravest apprehen- 
sions in their minds, was balanced by his acknowledgment of 
relationship in calling himself their brother. 

Verse 5.—He hastens still further to allay their fears, and 
to quiet their self-reproaches, by turning their attention away 
from their own agency in the niatter to the great providential 
purpose which, as was now apparent, had been accomplished 
by it. Now therefore [Rev., And now] be not grieved, nor angry 
with yourselves, that ye sold me hither: He utters no reproaches, 
and does not upbraid them with the criminality of their con- 
duct. So completely has he forgiven them, that he would 
welieve them as far as possible from the stings of their own 
consciences by suggesting an aspect of the transaction from 
which it appeared that a Divine and benevolent end had been 
answered by it. While they were the immediate agents, the 
hand of God was in it unknown to them.—For God did send 
me before you to preserve life: God had a merciful design in it, 
both for you and for others. I was sent here in order to pre- 
serve the lives of multitudes, who might otherwise have 
perished by famine. 

Verse 6.—He proceeds to explain more fully.the gracious 
design of God in his being sold into Egypt, by stating the 
period during which the famine was to continue. It had 


already lasted two years, which were but two of the predicted | 


seven. Five yet remained, in which there shall neither be ear- 
tng nor harvest: “ Earing” is an obsolete word for plowing, 
which is substituted in the Revision. So complete was the 
dearth to be, that there should be absolutely no harvest, and 
no inducement even to plow the ground. 

Verse 7.—To preserve you a posterity in the earth: The Re- 
vision renders more exactly “a rémnant.” It was to keep you 
from utterly perishing, as you must otherwise have done.— 
And to save your lives [Rev., save you alive] by a great deliverance: 
This may either mean that the deliverance is a signal one, 
and is effected in a conspicuous and remarkable manner, or 
that there is a large number of those that are delivered. This 
latter is more distinctly expressed in the margin of the Re- 
vision, “to be a great company that escape.” 

Verse 8.—So now it was not you that sent me hither, but God: 
This generous language does not, of course, deny that this was 
done through their agency, nor does it extenuate their guilt 
(50: 20). It only calls attention to the fact that above the 
human actors, and unknown to them, God was carrying for- 
ward his own gracious plan. Joseph would have them look 
at the great First Cause, and not confine their thoughts en- 
tirely to second causes. And he adds that God had not only 
brought great advantages out of it to themselves and to others 
in the preservation of their lives, but, so far as Joseph him- 
self was concerned, it had not turned out to his injury, but 
had led the way to his present exaltation and dignity— He 
hath made me a father to Pharaoh: One who takes the oversight 
and management of his affairs, and consults for him as a 
parent would for a child. It is said that this very phrase 
occurs among the official titles of the prime minister of Egypt. 
—Lord of all his house: Supreme over all the officials resident 


in the palace, and having charge of all the public business | 


that was transacted there. 
Verse 9.—He bids them go in haste to his father, to inform 
him of Joseph’s exalted position, and to invite him to remove 


The emigration of the chosen race 
to Egypt, which was brought about in this remarkable man- 
ner, had long before been foretold to Abraham (15: 18, 14), 
and was designed to accomplish several important ends. They 
were to be settled apart by themselves in a district of their 
own, Where they might develop from a family to a great 
nation. They could there change from a roving life to more 
fixed abodes. 


| organization and government. 

| Verse 10.—And thou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen: In 
| the northeastern quarter of Egypt, adjacent to Palestine; a 
| rich and fertile section, described by Pharaoh (47 : 6) as “the 
| best of the land.”—Thou shalt be near unto me: This would 
| have the additional attraction of being in the neighborhood 


of Joseph’s own residence. There Jacob could dwell with 


. ° ° : | 
| his entire household and all his descendants, his flocks and 


herds, and all his possessions. 


Verse 11.—The urgent reason for his coming down to Egypt, 
besides the attraction of Joseph’s presence there, was found 
| in the fact that Joseph could there supply all his necessities 
during the five years of famine that yet remained; otherwise 
they would be impoverished, and come to want. 


Verse 12.—In order to increase their confidence in what he 
said to them, he appeals to their own eyes and those of his 
| brother Benjamin, who surely must be able to recognize him, 
at least after careful scrutiny, and know that it is really their 
brother Joseph who is speaking with them. 

Verse 13.—And in order to remove any incredulity on the 
part of his father, and to add to the inducements for his 
removal to Egypt, he bids them describe to their father all 
that they had seen of his glory in Egypt; that is, of his rank 
and splendor, wealth and power. 


And in his impatience to 
have all accomplished, and especiaily to see his father again 
as speedily as possible, he repeats his urgent request, ye shall 
haste and bring down my father hither. 

Verse 14.—He embraces his own brother Benjamin, doubly 
dear to him as the only other child of his own mother, long 
since dead; and they both shed tears of joy and thankful- 





ness at this unexpected meeting after so many long years of 


separation. 

Verse 15.—He fondly kisses all his other brothers, and 
weeps as he embraces them. By such tokens of his warm and 
heartfelt affection, they are at length reassured, and converse 
freely with him. 

Joseph betrayed and sold by his brothers, rising to be lord 
of the land and savior from death, and freely forgiving those 
who had sought his ruin, is a type of God's beloved Son, who 
came to his own and his own received him not, but who is the 
Lord of life and salvation. 





s 
SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


making himself known to his brethren. 
we read it, and as often as we read it. 


Ve must weep when 
Literature is rich in 
touching stories, but there is scarcely one which is as free as 
this from picturesque bordering, interwoven reflections, and 
romantic artifices, and yet which has, at the same time, such 
power to excite sympathy. A part of its effect is, of course, 
due to the fact that the story is a constituent part of the sacred 
history. Weare Christians, but the patriarchs, heroes of that 
history, have been familiar to us from our youth. 


who are acting therein are the ancestors of Him who is not 
ashamed to call us brethren. 

2. “ He came unto his own, and his own received him not” 
(John 1:11). But they will know him, as he says: “ When 
ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye know that I 
am he” (John 8: 28). Then he will reveal himseif to them, 
and at once the veil shall fall from their eyes. This anti- 
typical recognition scene easts its glorifying light upon Joseph 
making himself known to his brethren. 
the present time has explained the type in this culmination 
of the history of Joseph more beautifully and more correctly 


in England and America as it deserves. The general intro- 
duction to this work sketches the development of the Old 
‘Testament science up to the time of the writer. 

piece, and made an indelible impression on me. 


It is a master- 

In this book, 
the best which Baumgarten has written, we read in connec- 
tion with Genesis 45 : 4-8, the following golden words which 
are worthy of being reproduced: “ Grace not only makes the 
sin of man as if not done, and casts it into the depths of the sea, 


blackest darkness into the brightest light. The flagitious 
treason of the sons of Jacob against their innocent brother 
and against the holy father is nothing else than the plan and 
work of God for saving Egypt and the whole house of Israel. 
So Israel has become guilty of the blood of the righteous and 
holy servant of God, who was not a foreigner, but proceeded 
from the house of Israel; and just this was the plan of God 
before laying the foundation of the world and which has 





1. There is scarcely a story in our literature which has | 
produced more tearful emotion than this chapter on Josephs | 


It is like | 
a piece of our own ancient family history, because the persons | 


than Michael Baumgarten in his Theological Commentary | 
on the Pentateuch (1843-1844), which is not so well known | 


but makes the scarlet as white as snow, and transforms the 


! 

turned to the salvation of the whole world ;. for the obdurate 
| disbelief of Israel was the door through which the gospel 
| entered to the heathen. As the betrayed Joseph became a 
| lord in Egypt first, and as such saved Egypt from destruction, 
| while his father believed him dead and his brothers walked 
| under the curse of their crime, so also Christ, the crucified, 


| became at first a king of the heathen, while his brethren 


They were brought under the influence of the | wander in despair under the ban of his crying blood. Wher, 
culture and civilization of Egypt, and learned the arts of | however, he shall have brought the fullness of the Gentiles into 


| the empire of the redemption from death, then he will make 
| himself known to his brethren in the deepest secrecy and with- 
| out any stranger being present, and then all Egypt will learn 
that the Lord of Egypt is the son and brother of Israel.” 

3. “Ad hoe,” says Rhabanus Maurus, “Christus a Judaeis tra- 
ditus est gentibus, tanquam a fratribus suis Joseph A°gyptiis, 
ut et reliquiae Israelis salvae fierent ” [For this Christ was de- 
livered by the Jews to the Gentiles, as Joseph by his brethren 
to the Egyptians, that also the remnant of Israel might be 
saved]; that is, the type of Joseph and his brethren indicates 
the counsel of God, finally, to save a remnant of Israel accord- 
ing to the watchword of the prophecy: “The remnant shall 
| return, even the remnant of Jacob, unto the mighty God;” 
that is, unto God in Christ (comp. Isa. 10 : 21 with Isa. 9: 6; 
Hos. 3:5). In this respect, “remnant” (Heb., shedr or 
sheayreeth) and also “escaped” (Heb., pelaytah or sareed) are 
stereotyped prophetical terms; and it is significant, as my 
late friend Hoelemann has noted, that Joseph uses these ex- 
| pressions, saying (Gen. 45: 7): “God sent me before you te 
| preserve you a remnant (Auth, Ver., “ posterity”) in the earth, 
and to save you alive to be a great company that escape” 
(margin of the Rev. Ver.). 

4. The Church considers the picture of the-recognition 
scene as a harmonious whole, and admires the inspiring Spirit 
which directed heart, tongue, and pen of the narrator. But 
the critical analysis shows it to be mosaic work. The inlaid 
red stones, it says, are from the one narrator, and the blue 
stones from another. 








The Church takes no interest in this, 
and cannot be blamed for fearing danger to the unity and the 
| general impression of the story through this dismembering. 
5. Nevertheless the analysis, as an indispensable task of 
science, is justifiable, if it is exercised without pretensions to 
omniscience, and with the reverence which is due to the Holy 
Scripture as the word of God. 


| 
| If the analysis discovers dis- 
cords in external particulars, or rough seams somewhere, we 
must not be surprised. There is a great difference between 
the immediate and mediate works of the Creator and his 
Holy Ghost by human instruments. The immediate works, 
even to the smallest and finest atoms, are miracles of Divine 
omnipotence and wisdom. ‘The lily of the field delights'us 
by the grace of its form and by its sweet perfume, and we 
admire the Omnipotence by which it has been so gloriously 
clothed ; but if we analyze this lily, if we divide it into its 
organs and chemical elements, our admiration is increased, 
The microscopical examination of the smallest particles, as, 
for example, of a single granule of the chlorophyll, which 
swims in the sap of the cells, excites our astonishment as 
| inimitable and unprodueible by human art. 








Hut it is others 
wise with the products of human hands and of human spirit. 
| The more profoundly we examine such products, the more 
their imperfection is disclosed. The Holy Scripture is both 
a work of God and a work of men. 


It is perfect as Divine, 
but as a work of men it is not free from human weakness, 
Christ, the Son of God, took upon him the form of a servant; 
/and the Joly Scripture is the form of a servant,—that is, of 
| human thought and speech,—which the Holy Ghost has taken 
upon him. 


University of Leipzig, Germany. 





RECOGNITION AND RECONCILIATION, 


BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


If the writer of this inimitable scene of Joseph’s réconcilia- 
tion with his brethren was not simply an historian, he was one 
of the great dramatie geniuses of the world, master of a vivid 


No theologian of | minuteness like Defoe, and able to touch the springs of tears 


| by apathetic simplicity like his who painted the death of Lear. 
Surely theories of legend and of moszie work fail here, 

1. We have, first, disclosure. The point at which the im- 
penetrable stern ruler breaks down is significant. It is after 
Judah’s torrent of intercession for Benjamin, and self-sacri- 
Why did 
| this touch Joseph so keenly? Was it not because his broth- 
| er’s speech shows that filial and fraternal affection was iow 
| strong enough in him to conquer self? 


| ficing offer of himself for a substitute and a slave. 


He had sent Joseph 
to the fate which he is now ready to accept. Iie and the rest 
had thought nothing of the dagger they plunged into their 
| father’s heart by selling Joseph; but now he is prepared to 
| accept bondage if he may save his father’s gray head an ache, 
The whole of Joseph’s harsh, enigmatical treatment had been 
directed to test them, and to ascertain if they were the same 
fierce, cruel men as of old. Now, when the doubt is answered, 
| he can no longer dam back the flood of forgiving love. The 
wisest pardoning kindness seeks the assurance of sorrow and 
| change in the offender, before it can safely and wholesomely 
enjoy the luxury of letting itself out in tears of reconciliation, 
We do not call Joseph a type of Christ; but the plain process 
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of forgiveness in his brotherly heart is moulded by the law 
which applies to God’s pardon as to ours. All the wealth of 
yearning pardon is there, before contrition and repentance; 
but it is not good for the offender that it should be lavished 
on him, impenitent, "g 

What a picture that is of the all-powerful ruler, choking 
down his emotion, and hurriedly ordering the audience cham- 
ber to be clrared! How many curious glances would be cast 
over their shoulders, by the slowly withdrawing crowd, at the 
strange group,—the viceroy, usually so calm, thus inexplica- 





bly excited, and the huddied rude shepherds, bewildered and 
afraid of what was coming next in this unaccountable coun- | 
try! How eavesdroppers would linger as near as they durst, 
and how looks would be exchanged as the sounds of pas-ion- | 
ate weepiug rewarded their open ears! The deepest feelings | 
are not to be flaunted before the world. The man who dis- 
plays his tears, and the man who is too proud to shed them, 
are both wrong; but perhaps it is worse to weep in public 
than not to weep at all. 

“TI am Joseph.” Were ever the pathos of simplicity, and 
the simplicity of pathos, more nobly expressed than in these 
two words? (They are but two in the Hebrew.) Has the 
highest dramatic genius ever winged an arrow which goes 
more surely to the heart than that? The question, which 
hurries after the disclosure, seems strange and needless; but 
it is beautifully self-revealing, as expressive of agitation, and 
as disclosing a son’s longing, and perhaps, too, as meant to re- 
lieve the brothers’ embarrassment, and, as it were, to wrap the 
keen edge of the disclosure in soft wool. 

2. We have, next, conscience-stricken silence. No wonder 
his brethren “could not answer” and “were troubled at his 
presenve.” -They had found their brother a ruler; they had 
found the ruler their brother, Their former crime had 
turned what might have been a joy into aterror. Already 
they had come to know and regret it. It might seem to their 
startled consciences as if now they were about to expiate it. 
Chey would remember the severity of Joseph’s past inter- 
course; they see his power, and cannot but be doubtful of his 
intentions. Had all his strange conduct been mancuvring 
to get them, Benjamin and all, into his toils, that one blow 
might perfect his revenge? . Our suspicions are the reflections 
of our own hearts. So there they stand in open-mouthed, but 
dumb, wonder and dread. [t would task the pencil of him 
who puinted, on the mouliering refectory wall at Milan, the 
conflicting emotions of the apostles, at the announcement of 
the betrayer, to portray that silent company of abased and 
trembling criminals. They are an illustration of the protit- 
Jessness of ull crim: — Sin is, as one of its Hebrew names tells 
us, missing the murk,—whether we think of it as fatally fail 
ing to reach the ideal of conduct, or as always, by a Divine 
memesis, failing to hit even the shabby end it aims at. 
“Every rogue is a roundabout fool.” They put Joseph in the 
pit, and he:e his on a throne. They have stained their 
souls, and embitiered their father’s life for twenty-two long 
yearr, and the dreams have come true, and all their wicked- 
mess has not turned the stream of the Divine purpose any 
more than the mud dam built by a child diverts the Mississippi. 
One flash has burned up their whole sinful past, and they stand 
scorched and silent among the ruins, So it always is. Sooner 
or later the same certainty of the futility of his sin will over- 
whelm every sinful man, and dumb self-condemnation will 
stand in silent acknowledgment of evil desert before the 
throne of the Brother, who is now the prince and the judge, 
en whose fiat hangs life or death. To see Christ enthroned 
should be joy; but it may be turned into terror and silent 
anticipation of his just condemnation. 

3. We have encouragement and complete forgiveness. That 
invitation to come close up to him, with which Joseph begins 
his fuller disclosure of his heart, is a beautiful touch. We 
ean fancy how tender the accents, and how, with some light- 
ening of fear, but still hesitatingly and ashamed, the shep- 
herds, unaccustomed to courtly splendors, approached, The 
- little pause while they draw near helps him to self-command, 
and he resumes his words in a calmer tone. With one sentence 
of assurance that he is their brother, he passes at once into that 
serene region where all passion and revenge die, unable to 
breathe its keen, pure air. The comfort which he addresses to 
their penitence would have been dangerous, if spoken to men 
blind to the enormity of their past. But it will not make a truly 
repentant conscience less sensitive, though it may alleviate 
the aching of the wound, to think that God has used even its 
sin for his own purposes. It will not take away the sense ot 
the wickedness of the motive to know that a wonderful provi- 
dence has rectified the consequences. It will rather deepen 
the sense of evil, and give new cause of adoration of the 
love that pardons the wrong, and the providence that neu- 
tralizes the harm. 

Joseph takes the true point of view, which we are all bound 
to occupy, if we would practice the Christian grace of forgive- 
ness, He luoks beyond the mere human hate and envy to the 
Divine purpose. 

“The sword is theirs; the hand is thine.” He can even be 
grateful to his foes who have been unintentionally his bene- 
factors. He thinks of the good that bas come out of their 
malice, and anger diew within him. 








Highest attainment of all, the good for which he is grate 


fal is not his all but regal dignity, but the power to saye and 
gladden those who would fain have slain, and had saddened 
him for many a weary year. We read in these utterances of 
a lofty piety and of a singularly gentle heart, the fruit of sor- 
row, and the expression of thoughts which had slowly grown 
up in his mind, and had now been long familiar there. Such 
a calm, certain grasp on the Divine shaping and meaning of 
his life could not have sprung up all at once in him, as he 
looked at the conscience-stricken culprits cowering before 
him. More than natural sweetness and placability must 
have gone to the making of such a temper of forgiveness. He 
must have been living near the Fountain of all mercy to have 





had so full a cup of it to offer. Because he had caught a | 
gleam of the Divine pardon, he becomes a mirror of it; and 
we may fairly see in this ill-used brother, yearning over the | 
half-sullen sinners, and seeking to open a way for his forgive- | 
ness to steal into their hearts, and rejoicing over his very sor- | 
rows which have fitted him to save them alive, and satisfy | 
them in the days of famine, an adumbration of our Elder | 
Brother’s forgiving love and saving tenderness. 

4. The second part of Joseph's address is occupied with his 
message to Jacob, and shows how he longed for his father’s | 
presence. There is something very natural and beautiful in | 
the repeated exhortations to haste, as indicating the impa- 
tient love of a long absent son. If his heart was so true to | 
his father, why had he seut him no message for all these years? | 
Egypt was near enough, and for nine years now he had been | 
in power. Surely he could have gratified his heart. But he 
could not have learned by any other means his brethren’s 
feelings, and if they were still what they had been, no inter- 
course would be possible. He could only be silent, and yearn 
for the way to open in God’s providence, as it did. 

The message to Jacob is sent from “thy son Joseph,” in 
token that the powerful ruler lays his dignity at his father’s 
feet. No elevation will ever make a true son forget his 
reverence for his father. If he rise higher in the world, and 
has to own an old man, away in some simple country home, 
for his sire, he will be proud to do it. The enduring sanctity 
of the family ties is not the least valuable lesson from our 
narrative for this generation, where social conditions are so 
often widely different in parents and children. There is an 
affectionate spreading out of all his glory before his father’s 
old eyes; not that he cared much about it for himself, since, as 
we have seen, elevation to him meant mainly work, but be- 
cause he knew how the eyes would glisten at the sight. His 
mother, who would have been proud of him, is gone, but he 





his dignity. It bespeaks a simple nature, unspoiled by pros- 
perity, to delight thus in his father’s delight, and to wish the 
details of all his splendor to be told him. A statesman who 
takes most pleasure in his elevation because of the good he 
can do by it, and because it will pleasé the old people at home, 
must be a pure and lovable man. The command has another 
justification in the necessity to assure his father of the wisdom 
of so great achange. God had set him in the promised land, 
and a very plain Divine injunction was needed to warrant his 
leaving it. Such a one was afterwards given in vision; but 
the most emphatic account of his son’s honor and power was 
none the less required to make the old Jacob willing to 
abandon so much, and go into such strange conditions, 

We have another instance of the difference between man’s 
purposes and God's counsel in this message. Joseph’s only 
thought is to afford his family temporary shelter during the 
coming five years of famine. Neither he nor they knew that 
this was the fulfillment of the covenant with Abraham, and 
the bringing of them into the land of their oppression for 
four centuries. No shadow of that future was cast upon their 
joy, and yet, the steady march of God’s plan was effected 
along the path which they were ignorantly preparing. The 
road-maker does not know what bands of mourners, or crowds 
of holiday makers, or troops of armed men, may pass along it. 

5. This wonderfully beautiful scene ends with the kiss of 
full reconciliation and frank communion. All the fear is out 
of the brothers’ hearts. It has washed away all the envy 
along with it. The history of Jacob’s household had hitherto 
been full of sins against family life. Now, at last, they taste 
the sweetness of fraternal love. Joseph, against whom they 
had sinned, takes the initiative, flinging himself with tears on 
the neck of Benjamin, his own mother’s son, nearer to him 
than al] the others, crowding his pent-up love in one long 
kiss. Then, with less of passionate affection, but more of 
pardoning love, he kisses his contrite brothers. The offender 
is ever less ready to show love than the offended. The first 
step towards reconciliation, whether of man with man or of 
man with God, comes from the aggrieved. We always hate 
those whom we have harmed; and if enmity were only ended 
by the advances of the wrong-doer, it would be perpetual. 
The injurer has the prerogative of praying the injurer to be 
reconciled. So was it in Pharaoh’s throne-room on that long 
past day; so is it still in the audience chamber of heaven. 
“He that might the vantage best have took, found out the 
remedy.” “ We love him, because he first loved us.” 

The pardoned men find their tongues at last. Forgiveness 
has opened their lips, and though their reverence and thanks 
are no less, their confidence and familiarity are more, How 
they would talk when once the terror was melted away | 





So should it be with the soul which has tasted the sweetness 
of Christ’s forgiving love, and has known “the kisses of his 
mouth.” Long, unrestrained, and happy should be the inter- 
course which we forgiven sinners keep up with our brother, 
the Prince of all the land. “After that his brethren talked 
with him.” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


LOVES UNDERLIES AUTHORITY. 


The Nemesis of justice takes the throne. The men eating 
by the pit where they meant Joseph to starve, are starving 
beside the abundance of Joseph. The lives of those who 
would not listen to his cries and entreaties for life are in his 
hands. He gives them only three days in prison, which he 
endured so many years, and that only that they might recall 
their sin. 

How permanent is character! When the brothers devised 
Joseph’s death, Judah alone had a touch of mercy; and now 
he offers to become a slave, that his father’s heart may not be 
utterly broken by the loss of another favorite son. 

Outside the life of Christ, there is not another scene, come 
parable for tenderness, in all literature. How tender his 
love for his father. The first question asked is, “ Doth my 
father yet live?” He calls his brethren near to him, com- 
forts them in their grief for his sale into Egypt, tells them 
it was God’s sending. He perfectly forgives his brethren, 
casts their sin behind his back, and remembers it no more. 
Because they do not extenuate, he utterly forgives their sin,— 
forgives not on condition of banishment, but in order that he 
may make them share all his glory and affection. Joseph 
feels that it is great to save vast Egypt, but far more to save 
the little house of Jacob. One of God’s peculiar people is 
worth more than a whole herd that cannot be guided by his 
grace, nor worked into his sublime plans. 

He immediately sends away eleven bréthren in haste that 
they may return one father (v. 9). He sends to him, 
oppressed and sad, the only medicine that can revive,—“ Tell 
my father of all my glory in Egypt, and of all that ye have 
seen” (v.13). Joseph has foreseen this event, and provided 
the land of Goshen, near to him, nearest to Palestine, their 
future home, for their herds, flocks, and children’s children. 

If Joseph so loves his brethren, cruel, murderous in pur- 


| pose, and penitent, for whose sin he suffered imprisonment, 
i has still the joy of gladdening his father by the exhibition of | 


how must the Elder Brother love his brethren, cruel, mur- 
derous in deed, yet penitent, for whom he suffered death. 
And if Joseph provided pleasant Goshen, adapted to all their 
wants for a home, what must be the many mansions that 
infinite Love is now busy in preparing for those that love him, 
Christ can create wondrous worlds quickly, but he takes ages 
to lovingly prepare a home adapted to his coming brethren. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Cause every man to go out from me (v. 1). The heart cannot 
be bared before everybody, nor can it always be kept out of 
sight. It would sooner burst than confess its aching to the 
common crowd. It must burst unless it can open itself to 
those who have a right to understand its struggles and long 
ings. One of the sorest trials of life is to be constantly with 
those who are unsympathetic. Another of the hard trials is 
to have no one, anywhere, who can give us sympathy. To be 
with those before whom we can be ourselves unreservedly is, 
however, a relief and a very joy. It is not wrong for us, at 
certain times, to want to have the unsympathetic go away 
from us, and the sympathetic stay by us. It would not be 
natural for us to give the same love and confidence to all. 
Whoever misunderstands us, or whoever fails us, there is One 
who will] be near us, true to us, in fullest sympathy with us, 
if we will but shut all others, for the timey from our hearts, 
and open ourselves unreservedly and trustfully to Him. 

He wept aloud: and the Egyptians heard (v. 2). It was 
the man who could bear up in slavery and in prison, and who 
was competent to rule over all Egypt, who could so weep, 
when he gave way to his feelings, that his sobbings were 
heard beyond the walls of his own room. If a man cannot 
weep, he can never have very strong feelings of any kind. 
There are very weak men who weep; but if a man never 
weeps, he is not a strong man. Do not let it disturb you if 
you find that the tears will start when your heart overflows. 
Hold the tears back while you can. Refrain yourself before 
the unsympathetic. But when you can be yourself freely, 
understand that what others might count a sign of weakness, 
in your falling tears, is really a sign of possible power in your 
character. And have this truth in mind when you judge him 
who weeps when he is no longer before the public. 

Come near to me.... Be not grieved (vs. 4,5). Words of 
comfort and words of encouragement are a duty toward those 
who, from any cause, are troubled and dispirited. If others 
have injured us, and acknowledge their fault, we ought to 
speak to them cheerily. They need all the help we can give 
them, to put them on their feet again, and to start them in 
the right way. Their iot is bad enough at the best. It is not 
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pleasant to be wronged; but it is a great deal better to be 
wronged than to do wrong. Pity is called for quite as much 
toward those who are at fault, as toward those who are ag- 
grieved. When we see any signs of penitence in those who 
have used us shamefully, then is the time for us to say, ten- 
derly and heartily, ““Come near to me. Be not grieved.” 
And this is to be done over and over again toward a wrong- 
doer. “Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I 
forgive him? until seven times? Jesus saith,...I say not 
unto thee, Until seven times: but, Until seventy times seven.” 

It was not you that sent me hither, but God (v. 8). Men often 
do God’s work in spite of themselves. They deserve no credit 
for the good they do; for they meant to do harm; but it is 
good nevertheless. If a man fired at his brother in the 
woods, and the bullet killed a panther that jumped toward 
the brother just then, it would be true that that bullet saved 
the brother’s life; but the result would not change the mur- 
derous spirit which prompted the shot. It ought to be a 
comfort to both the ill-disposed and the well-meaning, that 
God is watchfully overruling the worst designs of sinners for 
the good of those who love him. A bad man cannot do as 
much evil as he would like to, and he will be a means of 
more good than he purposes. He should thank God for this. 
“Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee: the residue 
of wrath shalt thou restrain.” And we need have no fear of 
our bitterest enemies, while we are the Lord’s loved ones. 
Their very hatred will prove a blessing to us. “He shall 
deliver thee from the snare of the fowler. ... Thou shalt not 
be afraid for the terror by night,... nor for the destruction 
that wasteth at noonday.” “We know that to them that 
love God all things work together for good.” 

Go up to my father, and say unto him, ... Come down unto 
me:... there will I nourish thee (vs. 9,11). It is a pity that 
children do not always love and honor their parents as they 
ought to, while the children are still with their parents in 
the childhood home. But it is well that even absence from 
home sometimes gives a child a new view of that home, which 
warms his heart with an added love for the dear ones there. 
Many a son who has lacked in loving tenderness toward his 
father or his mother, or who has been wanting in real fidelity 
to them, while he had the opportunity of giving them joy by 
a return of their unfailing affection, has been brought nearer 
in heart to that father or mother by being farther away. And 
whenever such a change has come about, and the son realizes 
his own failure hitherto, he is sure to long for a reunion with 
that parent, and for the privilege of nourishing in new ten- 
derness and fidelity the dear one to whom he has not been 
faithful and true. Parental love and fidelity shall not always 
fail of their recognition and reward. Even the long-absent 
‘son may yet be the nourisher of the weary-hearted father or 
mother, to whom there has seemed no earthly future but the 
gray hair going down in sorrow to the grave. 

He kissed all his brethren, and wept upon them: and after that his 
brethren talked with him (v.15). It is of no use to try to have 
freedom between two parties while there is a barrier between 
them of unforgiven wrong, or of a positive misunderstanding 
It is very easy for the one party to say, at such a time, “Oh! 
do be yourself freely. Feel entirely at your ease ;” or for the 
other party to say, “I will be entirely unconcerned, and will 
act and talk as if everything was all right between us.” But 
no words or resolves of this sort can remove the existing bar- 
rier, or make it seem as if it were not a reality...The party 
who is in the wrong must confess his wrong, and the party 
who has been wronged must give assurance of his forgiveness; 
or he who has been mistaken in opinion must see that he was 
mistaken, and must show that he now sees the thing in 
another light, before the two parties can be at ease with each 
other, and can talk freely heart to heart. And as it is be- 
tween two human parties, so it is between man and (iod. 
Forgiveness must be sought on the one hand, and given on 
the other hand, before there can be any true and free com- 
munion even between the penitent sinner and his loving 
Saviour. But when such communion is thus secured, there 
can be entire freedom of intercourse, unhindered by any 
thought of the former estrangement. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Much preliminary work must be done in this lesson. 
Joseph has been governor of Egypt for nine years. Seven of 
these years were years of plenty, and now two of the years of 
famine had already been experienced. Already once had 
Jacob’s sons been driven into Egypt for food. Now they came 
for the second time. The details of these visits must be 
touched on by the teacher, according to his own discretion, 
care being taken not to spend too much time on them. Two 
questions of great interest arise: 1. Why had not Joseph 
communicated with his father all these nine years? To this 
we can give no satisfactory answer. 2. Why did he not make 
himself known to his brothers the first time they came? 
Probably because he felt that they needed just such a lesson 
as he was then able to give them, for their own good. But 
when he saw how they really felt, and that they were no 
longer the heartless men that they had been twenty-two years 
‘before, be opened his heart and his arms to them with 





brotherly affection, This brotherly greeting forms the theme 
of our lesson for to-day. Call attention to 

1. The Undying Nature of Conscience—When Joseph makes 
himself known to his brethren, “they were troubled at his 
presence.” Nor was this the first time that their consciences 
had scourged them for their sin of twenty-two years before. 
Chapter 42 : 21 shows this clearly. For there we read, “ We 
are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw the 
anguish of his soul, when he besought us, and we would not 
hear; therefore is this distress come upon us.” Now, undoubt- 
edly there had been many times during those twenty-two years 
when they forgot entirely their treachery and falsehood. 
Conscience had slumbered for long periods together, and they 
were at peace, But it only required the right stimulus, and 
at once conscience answered with even greater power than at 
the first. The twenty-two years seemed but as a day to them 
then, and “the anguish of his soul” was as fresh as though 
it had been expressed but yesterday. The experience of these 
men is repeated in the life of each individual. When pressed 
home to our notice, the sins of last year, or of ten years ago, 
seem as black as they did then, and conscience condemns us 
as severely as it did at that time. The lapse of time does not 
wear off the edge of conscience. Because sins forgotten do 
not trouble me to-day, let me not infer that I am guiltless, 
Guilt continues, irrespective of mere memory. The foolish- 
est thing a man can do, is to try and forget his sins. Until 
God has forgotten them, because of his pardoning grace, the 
best thing we can do is to remember them and mourn. If we 
forget them, God does not; but if we remember and confess, 
then God forgets them (Jer. 31 : 34). 

2. God can Cause the Wrath of Man to Praise Him (Psa. 
76 : 10).—The wrath of the brethren, the wrath of Potiphar’s 
wife and of Potiphar himself, all were overruled in a mys- 
terious way for the good of Egypt, of Joseph, and of all his 
family, and, may we not say, of all succeeding generations. 
Man’s free agency was not interfered with, but was over- 
ruled. The whole story of Joseph is most valuable to us just 
on this account, that it shows so clearly the interworkings of 
the Divine and human. Hatred and love, folly and wisdom, 
the human and the Divine, are here seen singularly inter- 
mingled. Each little occurrence is a link in the great and 
golden chain of God’s providence, and even the sad look on 
the faces of baker and butler are used to further the end in 
view; for had they not looked sad that day, then Joseph 
would not have asked what ailed them, and then he would 


not have heard and interpreted their dreams, and then he | 


would not have been called for to interpret Pharaoh’s dreams, 
and then he would not have been made ruler, and then he 
would not have saved the land. In like manner the brief fit 
of insomnia of a king once saved a people from ruin (see 
Esth. 6: 1). So also the care of an aunt saved God’s promises 
from failure (see 2 Chron. 22: 11); for Joash was the only 
one left of the seed royal of Judah. This truth of God’s 
overruling providence is a great comfort to all his people. We 
may be sure that nothing can betide us that shall overthrow 
the calculations of God in our behalf. He will even show 
himself strong in behalf of those who trust in him, 
‘‘ His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 

But sweet will be the flower.” 

3. The Grandeur of Forgiveness.—This was exemplified in 
Joseph’s conduct. All human motives would have led him 
in a contrary direction; for the action of his brethren was of 
no ordinary kind. Ten years of slavery and three years of 
jail life are not easily forgotten. In our days, do not so-called 
Christian people fight each other bitterly for the sake of 
money left by some will? Are not family ties disrupted 
through these quarrels? Do not men avenge themselves for 
grievances which, when compared to that which Joseph suf- 
fered, are as mole-hills to mountains? And this, too, in 
spite of the teachings of Jesus, not one of which Joseph had 
ever heard. Asin the case of Abraham and Lot, so in the 
case of Joseph, we have an exemplification of the Golden Rule 
centuries before Christ uttered it. See how gently he deals 
with his guilty brothers! See how he weeps over them, and 
comforts them, and enheartens them with gracious promises | 
Herein is love, not that they should love him, but that he 
should love them, and give them gifts. Their hatred in no 
wise moved him, but his love seems to have conquered them. 
In all this Joseph seems to have been a type of Christ, who 
loved before he was loved, and whose love seems to have the 
power of awakening love even in the hearts of those who 
began by hating. He did what Christ said, “ Love your 
enemies, . . . do good to them that hate you.” And can Joseph 
do that, and you and I find it impossible? Hard it may be, 
but let no one say it is impossible. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How was the Lord with Joseph in Potiphar’s house? How 
old was Joseph when he was sold into Egypt? How many 
years was he in the house of Potiphar? How was the Lord 
with Joseph in prison? How long was he a prisoner? How 
was the Lord with him at the throne of Pharaoh? We 





learned last week how the Lord was with Joseph; in this 
lesson, we see how Joseph honored God in everything. How 
old was he when he told the king the meaning of his dreams ? 
How did the king honor Joseph? How did Joseph prepare 
for the years of famine? How many years of plenty? Was 
there want in any other country? People from all lands 
heard of the wise ruler who had food stored away,—that he 
would sell grain from his storehouses, and that strangers came 
from all parts to buy, because “the famine was so sore in all 
lands.” Was it so in Canaan? Where was old Jacob? Were 
all the brothers alive? Had they food to eat? No doubt 
Joseph often wondered. Jacob heard that there was corn in 
Egypt. He watched his sons, with their anxiety for their 
children, their wives, servants, flocks,—all living on scanty 
food, and not knowing where or how to get more. The old 
father said to them, “ Why do ye look one upon another?” Go 
down to Egypt and buy corn, “that we may live, and not die.” 

Down into Egypt—Of what guilty secret did the very name 
of Egypt remind them? Ten of the brothers went over the 
same road they, long before, sent their young brother Jo- 
seph; but Benjamin, the youngest son, stayed at home with 
his father. 

The Brothers in Egypt.—Joseph, the governor, sold the corn. 
One day, among those who came to buy were ten men in one 
company. Joseph knew them as the same ten brothers whom 
he saw for the last time the day he was sold into Egypt. As 
he stood there, a ruler, in his royal robes, and they, in shep- 
herd’s dress, all bowed low before him, he remembered the 
dreams for which they had hated him. They thought he 
was an Egyptian when he spoke roughly to them, asking 
them who they were, and why they came. They answered 
him, We are all sons of one man, twelve brethren; the 
youngest is with our father, and one is not. Joseph wanted 
to try them, perhaps to see how they treated their father and 
young brother; so he told them that they must prove this 
story true. One should go and bring the youngest brother, 
while the rest stayed in prison, They were all put in ward 
for three days. On the third day, Joseph spoke to them again 
and said, “ This do, and live.” Notice the reason Joseph gave, 

“For I Fear God.”—One of you, he said, remain here, 
bound in prison, and the rest may go carry corn for the famine 
of your houses; “but bring your youngest brother unto me; 
...and ye shall not die.’ Could Joseph have charged them 
with their cruelty to him, and put them all in prison? Joseph 
spoke to them in the language of the Egyptians, and a 1ebrew 
had repeated it to the men in their own language. They did 
not know that the governor could understand when hey vaid 
to each other, We are guilty concerning our “rotaer, vhen 
he besought us and we would not hear; therefore is this dis- 
tress come upon us. Which brother proposed putiing fim 
into the pit, so as not to kill him? He reminded them of it. 
Twenty-two years had not made them forget their cruel sin. 
Joseph saw their shame and trouble, and had to turn away to 
hide his tears. Learn all the story how Simeon was tound 
and kept, while the rest were sent home with money and pro- 
vision, Find what Jacob said; how he biamed them for 
telling of a younger brother; how hunger at last made him 
let Benjamin go. In his want, he sent a present to the ruler 
—a little balm, a little honey, spices, and nuts. Again, with 
Benjamin, they took the long journey of two hundred and 
fifty miles, and once more came to Ligypt. 

Iam Joseph.— When Joseph saw them all, and his own 
brother Benjamin, he could not keep from crying. He sent 
every one out from him except his brothers; to them, in their 
own language, he said: “I am Joseph; does my father yet 
live?” They were afraid, and he said again, “1 am Joseph 
your brother.” “Come near to me.” Not in blame, but to 
prove his words, he said, “ Your brother, whom ye sold inte 
Egypt.” In his kindness and brotherly, forgiving love, he 
said, “ Be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves.” 

God did Send me before You.—Joseph was ready to forgive 
his brothers’ sin, and to look at his own sufferings as a way 
opened to provide for them all in time of famine. “God did 
send me before you to preserve life.” How like the love of 
Jesus, who came to earth to be our Elder Brother, and by his 
suffering to be a Saviour! Joseph honored God when he 
told his brothers that God had made him a father (a wise 
counsellor, adviser) to Pharaoh, lord of all his house, and 
ruler over all Egypt. This is the message he sent to his 
father: “God hath made me lord of all Egypt.” Was there 
any pride in that message? No, he gave the glory to God 
that he had made him able to send for his father, and could 
provide for all his family to live in the land. There were 
yet to be five years of famine, and Joseph wanted his father 
to come, and bring everything he had in Canaan. He knew 
that Jacob would wonder if it all could be true, and so he 
bade his brethren tell of all the glory they had seen. 

Joseph Kissed All his Brethren —How kindly he had re- 
minded them of their selling him! Nota word about their 
hatred, their mocking, or the deep, lonely pit. How much 
he told them to tell their father of his place with Pharaoh, 
so that they could speak lightly of their part in his being 
carried into Egypt! He fell on Benjamin’s neck, and kissed 
and wept over the young man, who was a little child when 
he last saw him. He kissed all his brethren; and what talk 
they had, asking so much of each other! How truly Joseph 
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showed his brotherly love, kind and ready to forgive ! 


friends” | 





mother.”’ How did Joseph overcome evil with good? 
GO EXALTED JOSEPH WHOM Yy 80LD. 
ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. HATH RAISED UP JESUS WHOM CRUCIFIED. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 
Famine in Ecypt.—The Chronicle of Gregory Bar Ebraya re rd 

relates a great famine that occurred in the year A. D. 1070, GOD DID SEND ME 
which may show to what straits the inhabitants were some- ENVY FAVOR. 

: A : i No CRUELTY HONOR. 
times driven : And in the year 462 of the Arabs there was THROUGH SLAVEEY TO POWER. 

a great famine in Egypt, even so that the people ate one PRISON SAVING. 
another. For in all Egypt there were left only three horses 
which belonged to the caliph; the rest of the horses [that is, 
those for riding, or battle] and the mules and the asses were wevreD | 
eaten up by their owners. And a dog was sold for fifty dinars, JOSEPH | i i FORGAVE. 
and ten drachmas’ weight of garlic for an equal weight of SOLD 
silver drachmas. It is said that on a certain day when the MOCKED 
Wezir went down with his mule and went in to see the caliph, JE SUS \ pelea bar \ FORGIVES. 
there came three men and seized the mule out of the hands Stig ne 
of the young man [who attended it], and slaughtered and ate “If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
it. And when the deed was known to the caliph, he com- your Father forgive your trespasses.” 
manded those three men to be crucified. And in the night 


others came, and took them down from the crosses, and cut 
away their flesh in pieces, and went off. And when the 


morning dawned, their bones were found picked clean, and 


heaped up beneath the wood [that is, at the foot of the 
And the famine was sore not only upon the common 


crosses |. 
people, but also upon the palace, even until all the royal 
wealth [that is, of ornament and state] was sold at small 


prices. For ten pearls of ten shekels’ weight were sold for 


four hundred dinars. In one of the cities of Egypt whose 
name is Tanis, a little before, three hundred thousand men 


were nuimbered that paid poll-tax [or rather, the Roman 
census], but in that time of famine less than a hundred souls 
In the Chronicle of 
Joshua the Stylite is a very interesting narrative of a famine 
The writer’s standpoint was 


were found in it [that is, the city].” 


that occurred A. D. 499-500. 
Edessa, in Upper Mesopotamia, but the famine, caused by 
locusts, stretched from “ the border of Assyria to the Western 


Sea” (that is, the Mediterranean). After the locusts were in 


full vigor and numbers, “they ate up and desolated these 


districts, and utterly consumed everything that was in them. 
..-Had not the providence of God restrained them, they 
would have devoured human beings and cattle, as we have 
heard that they actually did in a certain village, where some 
people had put down a little baby in a field, while they were 
working; and before they got from one end of the field to the 
other, the locusts leaped upon it and deprived it of life. 
Presently after, in the month of Nisan (April), there began 
to be a dearth of corn and of everything else, and four modii 
of wheat were sold for a dinar. In the months of Heziran 
(June) and Tammuz (July) the inhabitants of these districts 
were reduced to all sorts of shifts to live. They sowed millet 
for their own use, but it was not enough for them, because it 
did not thrive. Before the year came to an end, misery from 
hunger had reduced the people to beggary, so that they 
sold their property for half its worth, horses and oxen 
and sheep and pigs. And because the locusts had de- 
voured all the crop, and left neither pasture nor food 
for man or beast, many forsook their native places and 
removed to other districts of the north and west.” The 
parallels to the case of Jacob, and to his quite compul- 
sory descent into Egypt, are pretty plain; but a little more 
should be added—respecting the dearth that supervened, after 
a pestilence: “ Wheat was sold at this time at the rate of four 
modii for a dinar, and barley six modii. Chick peas were 
five hundred numia a kab; beans, four hundred numia a kab; 
and lentils, three hundred and sixty numia a kab; but meat 
was not as yet dear. As time went on, however, the dearth 
became greater, and the pain of hunger afilicted the people 
more and more. Everything that was not edible was cheap, 
such as clothes and household utensils and furniture, for these 
things were sold for a half or a third of their value, and did 
not suflice for the maintenance of their owners, because of the 
great dearth of bread. At this time our father, Mar Peter, 
set out to visit the emperor at Constantinople, in order to beg 
him to remit the tax [that is, poll-tax]. The governor, how- 
ever, laid hold of the landed proprietors, and used great 
violence to them, and extorted it from them.” ‘The peo- 
ple died in the streets and porticoes, wailing night and day 
from the pangs of hunger. Much effort was made by the 
governor to relieve them, but often food came too late. The 
city was full of hungry, wasting, dying people. The frosty 


months came, and thus to multitudes sleeping in the streets 


and porticoes, “the sleep of death came upon them during 
their natural sleep. 
street. 


Children and babes were crying in every 


mothers had left, and run away from them when they asked 
for something to eat, because they had nothing to give them. 


Dead bodies were lying exposed in every street, and the citi- 
zens were not able to bury them, because, whilst they were 
carrying out the first that bad died, the moment thev re- 


How 
like the One who prayed for the enemies who nailed him to 
the cross, who forgives our sins, who says, “I have called you 
It was Jesus who once said, “ Whosoever shall do 
the will of God, the same is my brother, apd my sister, and 


Of some, the mothers were dead; of others, their 


turned they found others.” But we cannot continue. The 
horrors of this famine were scarcely surpassed by those which 
Josephus relates of the siege of Jerusalem. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





























HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight.” 
“ How blest the sacred tie that binds.” 

“ Waiting and watching for me.” 

“Till he come.” 

“In this world of sin and danger.” 

“ Won’t you love my Jesus?” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


first dream. What reason for the return of the money may 
possibly be seen in Joseph’s typical character? (Isa. 55: 1.) 
Why was Benjamin brought down to Egypt on the occasion 
of the second visit of Joseph’s brethren? How were they 
comforted by the steward? Relate all the circumstances by 


time (Gen. 44; 1-13). 


followed. Why did Joseph test his brethren so -severely? 
Why was the cup placed in Benjamin’s sack? When does 
each heart desire the absence of all who are not in sympathy 
with its deepest feelings? (v. 1.) How can we determine 
when it is wise, and when unwise, to express our emotion? 


(v. 2.) Was the emotion thus expressed of joy, or of sorrow? 
How long after a sin is committed, will conscience torment 


brethren had been continually tormented with fear because 
of their sin?. (Gen. 42: 21, 22.) Does, or does not, fear of 
detection necessarily imply penitence for asin? How does 
Jesus receive every penitent sinner who humbly confesses his 
sin and casts himself upon his merey? (v. 4.) How did he 
pray for his executioners? When we have fully forgiven an 
offender, do we, or do we not, desire that he should suffer any 


offender as previously? 
Was the sin of the brethren essential to the preservation of 


fest his devotion? (vs. 9-11; Exod. 20: 12.) Where was the 
land of Goshen? What evidence had the brothers that it 
was Joseph who spoke to them? (v. 12.) 
did he speak? Who of the family stood highest in his affec- 
tions? (vs. 13-15.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 
Teachers’ Questions.—1. What was the need of Jacob’s send- 


till the next year? 3. How did the sons confess one to 
another their sin? 4. Why were Jacob and Joseph so fond 
of Benjamin? 5. Why did not Jacob’s sons buy more than 
ten loads of corn? 6. What talk did the sons have with 
their father before he let Benjamin go? 7. Explain why 
double money was carried on the second trip. 8. What was 
fulfilled when Joseph’s eleven brothers bowed low before 
him? 9. Describe the noonday dinner. 10. What present 
did Jacob send to Joseph? 11. Tell the story of Joseph’s 
cup. 12. What object had Joseph in proposing to keep Ben- 
jamin in Egypt? 13. What did Judah say in behalf of 
Benjamin? 14. Point out the tender spirit shown in Judah’s 
speech. 15, Why did Joseph think it a proper time to make 
himself known? 16. What made Joseph weep so much? 
17. As Joseph had already inquired about Jacob, why did he 
ask, “ Doth my father yet live”? 18. State the emotion of 
Joseph’s brethren when he made himself known. 19, How 











us? (v.3.) What reason have we for believing that Joseph's | 


further for the offense? (vs. 5, 6.) Is it, or is it not, possible | 
to fully forgive without placing the same confidence in the | 


their lives? To whom, next to God, should every man mani- | 





| a Sunday-school library. 


does Joseph’s skill appear in leading his brothers to repen- 
tance? 20. How may we learn to forgive those who have 
injured us? 21. How does Joseph argue that it was not his 
brothers that sent him to Egypt? 22. How many times does 
Joseph express the thought that God sent him? 23. How is 
God’s providence shown in Joseph’s life? 24. What message 
did Joseph send to his father? 25. Ifow did Jacob at first 
receive the news? 26. Why did Jacob’s spirit revive when 
he saw the wagons? 

Superintendent’s Questions.—1. Why had Joseph’s brothers 
sent him to Egypt? 2. Why had God sent Joseph to Egypt? 
3. Why were the brothers troubled when Joseph made him- 
self known? 4, Why did Joseph forgive them? 








WAYS OF WORKING. 





CIIOOSING BOOKS FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
In order to secure a good Sunday-school library, it is 


first necessary to know what sort of books are wanted in 
And on this point there is not, 


| nor is there ever likely to be, any general agreement 
| among Sunday-school workers. 





Relate the events connected with the fulfillment of Joseph’s | 


There are those who would limit the books in a Sun- 
day-school library to books which are distinctively reli- 
gious; while, again, there are those who would include 
in such a library any books which tend to inform the 
mind and to develop and strengthen the character. Many 
persons would admit to the Sunday-school library only 
those books which are suitable for Sunday reading ; while 
perhaps as many more feel that the principal value of a 
Sunday-school library is in its furnishing good reading 
for all the week through. Then, again, there are very 
positive differences of opinion as to the kind of books 
which are best suited to Sunday reading. Some think 
there is a gain, and others think there is harm, to a child’s 


| mind, in reading a tenth-rate novel interlarded with reli- 


gious phrases. And so at many another point of differ- 
ence the standards greatly vary. 
Now, instead of attempting the absolutely hopeless 


| task of bringing everybody to recognize one unvarying 


which they were brought into Joseph’s presence the third | 
How is his dream again suggested at | 
this time? (Gen. 44: 14.) Relate the conversation which | 


| to that standard. 


standard of fitness in books for the Sunday-school library, 
it is better for each Sunday-school to decide upon its own 
standard, as preparatory to seeking books which conform 
It is of no use to ask a person, or a 
committee, to say what books are “ good” for a Sundays 
school library, until you know what you mean, and until 
the person or the committec appealed to knows what you 


| mean, by a “good” book for the Sunday-school library. 
How successful was Joseph in shutting out the foreign ear? | 


It was just at this point that the Sunday-school of the 


| First Congregational Church in Oakland, California, 


aimed, when it applied to Professor Albert 8. Cook, Pro- 
fessor of English in the University of California, for 
counsel in selecting books for the library of that Sunday- 
school. And Professor Cook’s reply to this request is 
worthy of publication; not because it is conclusive for 


| all Sunday-schools, but because it is illustrative of the 


Whose hand should we be quick to | 
recognize when evil is overruled to our advantage? (vs. 7, 8.) | 


work which ought to be attempted for every Sunday- 
school. It is, therefore, given herewith. 

“When you asl® me to define the scope and limitations 
of the books which should be selected for a Sunday- 
school library, Iam somewhat embarrassed by the gravity 
of the requirement. However, I think it cannot be far 


| amiss to say, in words which I borrow, ‘We study the 


words and works of God,’ 
“The words—including therefore not merely the letter 


| of Scripture, but everything which, judged by the en- 


7 € © | 
In what language 





lightened moral consciousness, may reasonably beregarded 


| as sound commentary upon Scripture, if adapted to the 


youthful understanding; together with all such revela- 
tions of the mind of the Deity as he may have vouchsafed 
through other instrumentalities, though inferior. Under 


| this head we should therefore have (I lay no stress upon 
ing so many sons to Egypt? 2. Which son was imprisoned 


the order): 

“1.—Sermons. Example: Arnold’s Sermons in Rugby 
Chapel. 

“ 2.—Lives of Scripture Characters. Example: Geikie’s 
Life of Christ. 

“3.—Interpretative Fiction. 
Ben-Hur. 

“4.—-Sacred Geography and Travels, Example: Thom- 
son’s The Land and the Book. 

“ 5.—A llegories of Christian Life and Warfare. Exam- 
ples: Pilgrim’s Progress, Faerie Queene. 

“ 6.—Poetical Commentary. Example: Paradise Lost. 

“ 7,—Visions of the Future, if neither morbid nor grossly 
materialistic. Example: The Little Pilgrim, 


Example: Wallace’s 


“ 8,—Reflections of Pious Heathens. Example: Mar- 
cus Aurelius’s Meditations. 


“9,—Poetry inspired by Christian sentiment, or not 
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inconsistent therewith. 
Poems. 

“10.—Holy Meditations and Aspirations. 
Imitation of Christ. 

“11.—Fiction inspired by Christian sentiment, or not 
inconsistent therewith. Example: John Halifax. 

“12.— Wholesome and Inspiring Essays. Example: 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. 

“13.—Sacred History. Example: Stanley’s Jewish 
Church. 

“The works—comprising man, individually consid- 
ered (‘An honest man’s the noblest work of God’) man, 
collectively considered, the inferior animate creation, 
and the inanimate creation. Here may be classed: 

“14.—Authentic Biography (of such noble characters 
as illustrate Christian virtues, though perhaps in pre- 
Christian times). Examples: Life of Chevalier Bayard, 
Plutarch’s Aristides. 

“15.—Biographical Fiction, if conceded to be just in 
its estimate of historical characters. Example: Schén- 
berg-Cotta Family. 

“16.—History, as exemplifying the dealing of Provi- 
dence with nations (though this may not have been the 


Example: Mrs. Browning’s 


Example: 





the writers professed aim), Example: Arnold’s His- 
tory of Rome. 

“17.—Travels and Description, as tending to emanci- 
pate the mind from petty, narrow, and selfish views. 
Example: Dr. Livingstone’s Travels in Africa. 

“18.—Mythical History and Mythology, if purely con- 
ceived and presented. Example: The Odyssey. 

“19.—Books about Animals, Example: Lubbock’s 
Ants, Bees, and Wasps. 

“20.—Books upon Natural Science. Example: Dana’s 
Corals and Coral Islands. 

“The last might seem the most questionable, perhaps. 
But Christ says, ‘Consider the lilies of the field,’ ete. 





be signs of a practical tendency, now more pronounced 
than ever before. It was through like earnestness that 
the early Church won her greatest triumphs. 

The discourses of Phillips Brooks are twenty in num- 
ber; each one worthy of the preacher’s reputation, be- 
cause individual and characteristic. No words of praise 
are needed for such sermons; but special attention may 
well be called to the first discourse, entitled “ Visions 
and Tasks,” as especially strengthening; also to the third, 
on ‘The Church of the Living God,” since in this the 
rector of Trinity Church, Boston, has clearly set forth 
his views on a question often made of paramount impor- 
tance by representatives of the communion of Christians 
to which the distinguished orator belongs. 

The Rey. Arthur Brooks is less widely known than his 
Boston brother, but the volume of sermons he has pub- 
lished shows a certain family resemblance to the one just 
noticed. Not that there is any indication of imitation, 
but there are certain qualities common to the utterances 
of the brothers; such as frankness, clearness, appeal to 
the average experience, and downright earnestness. 

As the title of the book by the New York rector indi- 
cates, his discourses have a practical bearing, and cover 
a wide range of topics. 


All are suggestive, some very 
instructive, 


In speaking of “the use of the Bible,” wise 
discriminations are made, though perhaps there is not 


| sufficient caution against the notion that the human ele- 


ment of the Bible implies error. There is, however, 
throughout the volume, an evident purpose to press the 
truth in such a way as shall not make the preacher 
responsible for the defense of mere names, of dogmatic 
labels. Wisely guarded, such a purpose may accomplish 
great good, though it is easy to be unguarded in earry- 
ing it out. 

The rector of Trinity Church in New York gives to his 
volume a title from the Advent discourse with which it 


and helpful hints toward a manly triumph in its battles. 
Its theism, optimism, individualism, and sturdy courage, 
form a marked contrast to the general teaching of the 
last book by England’s other great living poet. When 
all deductions and needed criticisms have been made in 
Browning’s case, the residuum is pure gold, the value of 
which will not lessen as the years go by. His future is 
likely to be secured by his place in the anthologies and 
selections and books of familiar quotations, rather than 
in the reading of his complete and long creations; but 
that future is nota doubtful one. ‘(75 inches, cloth, pp. 
vii, 187. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin,&Co. Price, $1.25.) 


The number of works in course of serial publication is 
now so great as seriously to embarrass public librarians 
whose revenues for book-buying are limited. To start 
to purchase a series is easy, but to continue it is a steady 
| drain upon slender financial resources. But the smaller 
libraries cannot do better, sometimes, than to add to their 
shelves such dictionaries, cyclopmedias, collected works, 
specimens of standard literature, or bound sets of periodi- 
gils, as take the place of many separate volumes, and 
bring their information down to the present time. One 
such work, now in course of issue, which is well worth 
examination by public librarians, is the great Dictionary 
of National [British] Biography, edited by Leslie Stephen, 
author of Hours in a Library and other literary works. 
| This Dictionary is limited to Englishmen; but within that 
| limit it is prepared on a broadly inclusive plan, omitting, 
| however, all mention of living men. Thus far, nine volumes 
| have been issued, averaging four hundred and fifty large 

octavo pages, well printed in double columns, and neatly 
bound. Many competent authorities are represented in 
the list of writers; and it may be said, without stopping 
| to criticise minor details, that the work will prove useful 
| for topical biographical reference in such public collec- 





| 





“As for principles of exclusion, nothing should be | begins: “Christ at the Door of the Heart.” Many of | tions as can afford it. For private libraries it is too 


admitted (1) subversive of morality; (2) devoid of in- | 
struction; (8) subversive of the due authority of wisdom 
over folly; (4) false to human nature, as it either is, or | 
has existed, or may rationally be conceived; (5) filled 
with feeble or feverish sentiment; (6) of a fantastical, 
quasi-scientific order, like Jules Verne’s works.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


RECENT VOLUMES OF SERMONS* 


The expository method of preaching has no better ex- 
emplar in this country than Dr. William M. Taylor. 








Almost every year, he gives to the public a volume con- 
taining a series of discourses delivered in the Broadway | 
Tabernacle. This year, the inexhaustible parables of | 
our Lord furnish the topics. These have been treated in | 
the order of occurrence in the Gospels, with no effort at 
grouping or at chronological disposition, and with a con- 
stant and direct homiletical purpose. The introductory 
discourse is virtually a preface. It gives the author’s | 
view of the character, purpose, and interpretation of the 
parables. The exegetical principles set forth are correct, 
avoiding all mysticism and strained allegory. The ser- 
mons themselves are worthy of the preface, full of the 
fruits of careful study and wide reading ; exact in state- 
ment, yet fervid in tone; everywhere characterized by 
sturdy common sense, yet rising to eloquence in the 
pointed applications. 

There will be differences of opinion in regard to some 
points of interpretation; yet the fruitfulness of this way 
of dealing with Scripture is evident. Dr. Taylor says, in 
closing: “I though: of my work as that of a belated 
gleaner.in a well-raked field. But it has been far other- 
wise; and I know not if from any of our winter studies 
in the Word of God, whether of the Old Testament or 
the New, we have gathered in so many sheaves ef golden 
grain as we have done during these past months from 
the exposition of these exquisite stories.” These sheaves 
are here made public property. 

Three volumes of sermons by prominent rectors in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church give token of the profound 
moral earnestness pervading the pulpit of that commun- 
ion of Christians. The directness, simplicity, markedly 
human tone, noticeable in all these discourses, seem to 





* The Parables of Our Saviour. Expounded and illustrated by the 
Rey. William M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D., pastor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York City. 8% x54 inches, pp. viii, 445. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, $1 75. 

Twenty Sermons. By Phillips Brooks, Rector of Trinity Church, 

3oston. 744x<5 inches, pp. vili, 369. New York: E. P. Dutton &Co. 
Price, $1.75. 

The Life of Christ in the World. Sermons by the Rev. Arthur 
Brooks, Rector of the Church of the Incarnation, New York. T%4xb 
inches, pp. vi, 360. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.50. 

Christ at the Door of the Heart, and other sermons. By Meteen 
Dix. Hester of Trinity Church, New York. 7346 inches, pp. vi, 857. 





the sermons have indications of the occasions that called 
them forth, these, in effect, covering most of the impor- 
tant dates in the “ Christian year.” Dr. Dix is, in some 
respects, more rhetorical than the Boston rector, and he 
emphasizes somewhat different phases of the truth. But 
he has no uncertain message respecting Jesus Christ and 
the call to righteousness. The discourse on “St. Paul” 
is, perhaps, most characteristic. It is interesting to see 
how the devout “‘ Churchman ” dwells upon certain points 
in the .apostle’s writings often overlooked. It is not 
necessary to accept every exegetical detail of the author, 
in order to commend a volume of discourses; nor is it 
gracious to criticise fully matters where expositors differ. 
Yet Dr. Dix himself seems to show, in his sermon on 
“Man not a Debtor to the Flesh,” that he has mis- 
interpreted the word “ flesh” in his text (Rom. 8: 12). 
Here it means our depraved nature, not “the material 
frame of mortal man.” The latter sense, indeed, leads 
at once to the very asceticism the rector reprobates. In 
the closing discourse, delivered at the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in Cambridge, the doctrinal and ecclesias- 
tical position of Dr. Dix appears most clearly; and from 
that position his counsel to the young men comes with 
great force. In some respects the preacher here shows 
himself at his best. But nowhere does he appear other 
than earnest, hopeful, and uplifting. 





The title of Robert Browning’s new book, in its inor- 


dinate length, seems like a survival of the seventeenth 
century; here it isin full: Parleyings with Certain People 


of Importance in their Day, to wit: “ Bernard de Mande- | 
ville, Daniel Bartoli, Christopher Smart, George Bubb | 


Dodington, Francis Furini, Gerard de Lairesse, and 
Charles Avison; introduced by a Dialogue between 
Apollo and the Fates; concluded by another between 
John Fust and his Friends.” A title in forty-seven 
words would seem to be enough to sink a poem, and it 
would sink the work of any other than a Robert Brown- 
ing, a real poet with something to say. This latest vol- 
ume by the “ master” who is now worshiped by the most 
recent literary cult reminds one of Douglas Jerrold’s 
lament of years ago. Jerrold, according to the story, 
had sat down in the morning to review a book by Brown- 
ing, but, finding he could not comprehend it, feared his 
brain was giving way to overwork, and so took a long 
walk. On his return, he discovered his wife puzzling 
over the obscurities of the same volume, whereupon he 


gave hearty thanks that his fears of insanity were ground- | 


less. These Parleyings also suggest the old theory that 
Browning’s method of composition is to write a complete 
poem, strike out every other line, and then print the 
remainder. The poem is rugged, harsh, eccentric, ob- 
scure; but it is also strong, purposeful, and thoroughly 
ethical. It answers aflirmatively the question whether 
life, in its many phases, is worth living, and gives strong 


bulky and too costly; and it is needlessly full for most 
American students. The ninth volume only goes to Cha, 
indicating that there will be sixty or seventy in the whole 
work, if completed on the same scale. (Each vol. 93X7 
inches, cloth. London: Smith, Elder, & Co.; New Yorks 
Macmillan and Company. Price, $3.25.) 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


oe 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK ABROAD. 
The daughter of a well-known New York publisher, 


now a missionary in Cisarca, has wrilten to the Foreign 
Sunday-school Association an account of one of the 
Sunday-school services. ‘ During the busiest season 
of the year, I heard it mentioned that a youth who had 
occasionally attended our school had gathered a few little 
chiidren about him, and was teaching them to pray.” 
After visiting this little school, she says: “An American 
who knew nothing of the customs of the country would 
| expect to find a place furnished at least with seats and a 
| desk, and neatly dressed children. Instead, my little 
guide led me into the corner of astable. ‘The door was 
low, the light dim, the air oppressive with the heat of 
animals. Its floor was the ground, its sides mud, its roof 
of earth, low, and supported by rough logs. As I en- 
| tered, about twenty boys and girls, of ages from fifteen to 
twenty, rose to receive me. Almost all of them, the 
leader included, were barefoot, and some were naked to 
the knees. These children had done what they could 
| to make the place ready for the service, and had found a 
| clean cushion and pillow for me to sit on. Vor their 
| leader they had arranged three or four mud bricks 
| together with a table made from a box, according to their 
| boyish skill, On this rested a nine-cent Armenian Testa- 
booms and hymn-book, and a little bell, such as they 

hang round the necks of sheep. The leader was a boy 

named Luther, about twelve years of age, and utterly 

blind. But, although he could not recognize the letter 
| that killeth, yet he did know the spirit that quickeneth. 

The services consisted of the reading of a few verses of 
| the third chapter of Matthew by one of the children, with 
| questions by the leader, and explanations. Thus for 
/about fifteen minutes his appropriate and useful ques- 
| tions on the verses read, and the usually correct answers, 
| were well worthy of attention and imitation. 





‘I want 
to be an angel’ was then sung by tlie children; and 
when the leader asked a very little girl to pray, she com- 
plied at once, repeating the Lord’s Prayer in a childish 
voice, and apparently not at all awed by the spectators 
| who had by this time gathered around. The children 
were all reverent and attentive. At the final touch of 


the bell they rose, and, making polite bows to their leader 
and the visitor, walked in a body quietly from the room, 
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These children have already commenced 
to make missionary collections, chiefly 
consisting of eggs and beads of wheat. 
Coin is very scarce among them. One day 
Iwas going along where the carts that 
- bring the unthreshed wheat from the fields 
were passing and repassing. I saw the 
little girl who came to bring me to the 
meeting busy gathering beads of wheat. 
On being asked why she did this, she ex- 
plained that she was endeavoring to pay 
the debt cf a very little boy whose big 
brother failed to bring his share of wheat.” 

The teachers of the Sunday-school of 
Liege-Seraing, Belgium, are nearly all 
employed in the iron-works. Every alter- 
nate week they must work all night, conse- 
quently their attendance is intermittent. 
Nevertheless, they show great enthusiasm, 
and attend fortnightly teachers’-meetings, 
at which they prepare themselves for two 
weeks’ teaching. Some of them have 
opened a new mission school since Janu- 
ary, at which three of the older scholars 
are teachers, The superintendent is an 
old workman and a colporteur, and full 
of faith. 

One of the oldest correspondents of the 
Foreign Sunday-school Association is Mr. 
Rothmayer of Klausenberg, Transylvania. 
When his son, a boy of fifteen, was con- 
verted, during a visit to Vienna, the father 
atonce pressed him into the Sunday-school 
work, giving him a class of boys almost his 
own age. He was somewhat afraid to 
commence, and feared he was not doing 
any good; but now, after ten years, he has 
heard, while in this country, of the happy 
death of one of these boys, grown to man- 
hood, who on his death-bed said that he 
never would have died rejoicing in Christ 
if he had not heard of him from his boy 
teacher, 

Italy has, during the past month, sent 
letters from a number of cities. On the 
island of Elba, 150 children were present 
at the Christmas celebration. Copies of 
the Amico are not given away to the 
children of this school, but are supplied 
at a low price, the gifts of friends making 
up the deficiency. The children also are 
learning to give to the Lord. Two dollars 
was last year collected by them, and sent 
to missionaries in South Africa. 

At Puerto Real, on the island of San 
Fernando, a little Sunday-school for the 
children of fishermen has been opened 
with money contributed by the Society. 


| + 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
108,000 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
tng rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
Srom5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Hundreds of 
bottles prescribed. Dr. C. R. Dake, Belleville, 
Ill., says: “I have prescribed hundreds of bot- 
tles of it. It is of great value in all forms of 
nervous omnes which are accompanied by 
loss ¢ of pow er, 
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—The Great Strike.—The Lecture Lyceum Quarter 
of a Century Ago. 


Editor’s Stady. 
By WintramM Dean Howertrrs, 

Pernicious Fiction: Tests of the Poison.—Novels for 

“Children, Minors, and Semi-Fatuous Persons of 

Both Sexes.’’—Charles Egbert Craddock’s “In the 

Clouds.” — Other Recent Novels.—Bishop’s “ The 

Golden Justice;” Henry James’s “ Princess Casa- 

massima.’’ 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHaRLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


A Festive Procession—Meéet of the 
Four-in-HMand Club, 
Hyde Park, London. A Page Illustration from the 
Original Drawing by GEor@E Du MAURIER, 


———<——— 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Per Year: 
Postage free to subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 
HARPER’S MAGAZINEB.cece coccecccccccees $4.00 
HARPE wb Wy Filia Fa Ue dens picks acasthtesevens 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR... = 
hineaes YOUNG PEOPLE............. 2.00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (1 No. a week for 52 weeks)..10.00 


Remittances should be made by post-office money order 
or draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin 
with the eurrent number. 








I WARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand vol- 
umes, will besent by mail on receipt of ten cents 
for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
OBJECT TEACHING IN THE S.S. 


PRICE 
HEAVY PAPE R : DITION: 
@ 3montbs, 12 Designs. 6% cts. 
12 “ ‘ 5 CM 
Back numbers only 30c. 
CARDBOARD EDIT 
8 months, !2 Designs, 
12 ed 48 t 





er 100, 
ON: 
1244 cts. 
50, CO 





Back numbers only 60 c. per 100 
Sample set of the Heavy Paper Edition sent, postpaid 
for 10 cents; Cardboard Edition, 15 cents, 
WM. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
PAPER FLOWERS. pond 10 cents for our new 
ay ing instructions for 


meng ree Flowers. Fay illustrated. 100 samples 
‘he PHELPS 


of imported tissue ty ee a v 
PUBLISHING CO... Sp Mass, 


ld, 

















= 
To =A “Ay. , ’ SS = 
FOR APRIL. 
SUBJECTS: Mess CONTRIBUTORS: 


Abraham Lincoln, 
Early Douglas debates,&c, 


Canterbury Cathedral. | Mrs. van Rensselaer. 


“Little Compton.” | Joel Chandler Harris. 
Southern War Story. | (“Uncle Remus.’’) 


+ gn Churches. | Edward Eggleston. 


John G. Nicolay and 
Col, John Hay. 





The Veda. | Prof. W. D. Whitney. 
“English as She is| 

Taught.” Mark Twain. 
Chickamauga. | General D. H. Hill. 


Margin of Profits. Edward Atkinson. 
“TheHundredthMan.” | Frank R. Stockton. 
Hawthorne Portraits. | Geo. Parsons Lathrop. 
International Music| Dudley Buck, Theodore 


Copyright. Thomas, and others. 
The Reserve at Chicka- 
mauga. Gen. J. 8. Fullerton. 


Editorials on “Lincoln and Lowell,” “The 
Injustice of Socialism,” ete.; Poems ; Bric-d- 
brae, ete. 

$4. 00 a year. 35 cents a number. Sold every- 
where. iy ‘HE CENTURY ’ CO., N. een) 


MISS KIRKLAND’S BOOKS. 
Speech and Manners, 


For Home and School. Price, $1.00. 
“The author’stheory of speech and manners is good. 
Her modest manual might be read, re-read, and read 


again with great advantage in most American fami- 
lies.’—T'he Independent, New York. 


Six Little Cocks ; ; 


Or, Aunt Jane’s Cooking-Class, Price, $1.00. 
“We have not seen, inthe whole range of our juvenile 


literature, @ more useful and attractive volume for 
girls than this.”—The Zr ibune, Chicago. 


’ ° 
e ‘ i 
Dora’s Housekeeping. price. ¢1.00, 
“We cordially recommend these two books (‘ Dora’s 
sekeeping’ and ‘Six Little Cools’) as cont: tin: 
vlmost the whole gospel of domestic economy. 
—The Nation, New York. 


A Short History of France, 

For Young People. Price, $1.25. 
“After a careful examination of its contents, we are 
able to conscientiously give it our heartiest com- 
mendation. We know no element ury history of 


France that can at all be compared with it.”—The 
Living Church, 










All of the above popular books by Miss FE. S. Kirlland 
Sor sale by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 





PRANG’S 
Easter Cards, Novelties, 


AND 


SATIN ART PRINTS. 


Antique Paper Mounts, Hiand Decorations 
in Relief, Hand-Painted Mounts. 


EASTER BOOKLETS. 


Banners, Sachets, and Handkerchief 
Holders. 


FOR SALE IN ALL STORES. 





Now Ready. A Great Fesson Firelp. 


THE PHARAGHS 


Of the Bondage and the Exodus. 
By REV. CHAS. S. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 

Treated in the light of the recent re- 
markable discoveries. A reprint of the in- 
teresting series of Sunday-evening lectures 
recently delivered by Dr. Robinson, cover- 
ing “'The Great Discovery in 1851,” 
“ Mummies as Evidences of Christi ianity,’ 
“The Father of Pharaoh’s Daughter ’ ate, 

Every student of the lessons of the quar- 
ter just beginning should read this book. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. “ig _ All_ book- 
sellers, or THE Century Co., New York. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. 








Invaluable Magazine or 
International Lessons 


Monthly. 3248 pages. Helpful, interesting, practical, 
Faditorials, expository notes, primary teachings, What 

can Ido? central thous “hts, golden text illustrati ons, 
plans for young people ‘s meetings, questions. 6ce nts 


ver COpy ; 60 cents per year. Sample back numbers 
‘ree, For three subscriptions at 60 cents each, one copy 
Many Mistakes Mended (price, $1.00) sent free 

The Illustrator, Minne apolis, | Minn. 
400, 090 periodical in the world, 

Phila. Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal ane Practical Housekeeper.’ y" Sam- 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB. CO., Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Free. Library books, Seripture text eards, 
and supplies of all kinds, The latest and vest 
list ever issued, retail and net prices, 


givin 
GOODENOUGH & W OGI LOM, 12 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 
SE AY-SCHOOL PU ZELE. | shs 








The largest cireulation of any 


Yr AGE SUN DAY-SC HooL Catalogue 


13 “‘odd- -shaped 
Text Cards. Unique plan. Will double atten- 
dance in class or school. Sample, post free, 10 
cents. In quantity, only 5 cents. 


¥. H. REVELL, 150 Madison Street. Chicago, IL, 


“The | 


READY MARCH 19. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


THE MEMORIAL VOLUME. 


| Weannounceanew editionof Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT'S 


HENRY WARD BEECHER; 
! 





HIS LIFE & CHARACTERISTICS, WITH ANALY 

SES OF HIS POWER AS A PREACHER, LEO 

TURER, ORATOR, AND JOURNALIST. 
Dr. Abbott will be assisted, as in the previous edi- 
tion, by the Rev. S. B. Halliday, the assistant pastor 
of Plymouth Church, The book will contain more 
| than a score of portraits of Mr. Beecher at different 

ages (from twenty-three years and upwards) and in 

different moods; also portraits of all his brothers and 
| of his own family, etc.; with pictures of the various 
houses in which he has lived and churches in which 
he has preached. It will be pre-eminently the Memo- 
rial Volume of this truly great man, now gone, cone 
taining, with a vast quantity of other matter, Beech- 
er’s farewell discourses in 1886; his last sermon; the 
funeral sermon of Dr. C. H1. Hall, ete. 8vo, nearly 700 
pages. Price, cloth, 33; half morocco, $5; extra fine 
full morocco to order, $10. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


__ 18 and 20 A stor Place e, New York. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We want all the OLD BOOKS we can 
find. If you have a large library or 
small parcel of books you do not want, 
send us your address, and we will call 
and examine them. We are always 
prepared to buy and pay the cash at 
once, whether it amounts to five dollars 
or five thousand. 


Lear's Old Book Store 


Ro. S South Minth St. 


(First store below Market St.), 
JPphilesdoiphia, Pa. Pas 


(0 CENTS” 


During Apriland May will pay for 
| 6 CONSECUTIVE NUMBERS OF 


THE URICGN SIGNAL 
airs Gis . 
The organ of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Packed full each week with thrilling noteg 
on the growth of genuine prohibition. Don’t shut 
| your eyes, and think there’s nothing beingdone, Let 
| this paper open the eyes of your mind, It will do it, 
Take that veilaway. Address, 


THE UNION SICNAL, 


161 Ea Salle Street, Chicago. 


15—19—_19—_10—10- 


“SECRETS OF SUCCESS 


Or, HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE. 
By Hint IRETH, 

Author of ‘ Don tM ry’ etc. We al) want to suo- 

ee ed i nlife and to make money. ‘This book will give 

hints and hel ‘ips how to do A 200 poses, Paper 
. 25 cenis: — 1,50cents. Sold bya 1 Wooksellers, 

or mailed, on receipt of price, by 

J. 8. OGILVIE & CQO., Publishers, 

P. O. Box 2707. 31 Nese S Str reet, New York, 


Seansaee journeyings on and off the 
northwest coast. 


Alaska, its Southern Coast, and the Sitkan Archi- 

; By E. Ruhamah Scidmore. Map, 22 cuts, 
33 pages. $1.50. D, Lothrop Company : Boston, 
Fresh, surprising, and entertaining 
information on bbiuid page. 





























:“W.F.Crafts’s. noble volume, 





JOSEPH COOK s: say 





is, on the whole 


3 the most : effective singlé book o 
Sunday observance that I have everread,. It is full o 


the very freshest facts, arranged on an extremely 


original plan.” 1l2mo, pp. 640. $1.50, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 20 Astor Place, N. Y, 
Bryant’s Library of Poetry. 
2,000 CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


The cream of 700 volumes, 
and be St. E 


The largest, completest, 
1@ most COL mplete and satisfactory work 


of th ind ever isst ays the New York Tribune, 
Re autifully illustre ated. ’ Sells rapid ly and continually, 
an id prays ©ood canvassers liberally. For partic ulare 
address F ORDS, ROW AKD, & HULBERT, 


Publishers, ¢ 27 Park Piace, New Yor ke 


‘HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


ROSTON, publish The Attantie ‘wonthiy, 
Andover Review, Longicllow, Whittier, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 








Pocket Lessons or Sey nday-schools, Full textofyear’s 
lessons. 68 pp., 2% x4}¢. Fits vest pocket. Recommended 
by leading stk. bg 5, 10,15c, S.S. dealers have them, 
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VOICES OF PRAISE. 


A HYMN AND TUNE BOOK OF RARE 
MERIT FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
AND RELIGIOUS MEETINGS, 


Price, 40 cents; $4.20 per dozen. 
By the Rev. Charles L. Hutchins. 


soe aan. with much pleasure, announce a 
tion of a very successful book, highly com- 
mended by clergymen and Sunday-school men of all 
denominations. 

It is,as many believe, the only book of the kind 
that entirely, and without t qualification, meets the 
views of educated and refined people who wish digni- 
fied, but not dull, music, and true and high class, but 
bright, poetry, for Sunday-sch ool and social meeting 
service. 

VOICES OF PRAISE has all that. Even the 
old English Church tunes, which are so apt to drag, 

furnished with quicker notation, here advance with @ 

outhful, joyous, elastic step, whicn is, indeed, their 
True te tempo. 

VOICES OF PRAISE is a large, but light and 
conveniently carried book, with 440 tunes to nearly 
as many hymns and canticl t has sold very 
largely. The price is low. 


DMEailed for 40 cts. 
Send for Specimen Pages. 





it Is quite time to order EASTER 
CAROLS and ANTHEMS. 
Send for our list of 200 octavo anthems and carols. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE. 


The Glad Refrain. 


By LOWRY & DOANE. 








One of the strongest and most useful Sunday-school 
song-books ever issued. Hymns, evangelical; melo- 
dies pleasing; carefully edited ; clearly printed ; 
shape attractive ; price cheap. THE GLAD REFRAIN 
| +p png the more it is used. Try it; you will en- 

singing from 


The Glad Refrain. 


Price, $25 per 100 Copies in Board Covers. 
Specimen Pages Free, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St., New York. 


Chicago House, 81 Randolph Street. 
Bev. Dr. Hitchcock’s New Hymn and Tune 
Book, entitled 


armind ++ 
+ fSanctoram 


Is regarded the best book for public worship in our 





evangelical churches. Please send for a copy for 
examination, introduction are mos! 
favorable. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
ee York and Chicago. 


a 


New Easter Music. 


CHRIST THE EXALTED. 


A musical and responsive service for Sunday-schools, 
By J. E. Hat. Price, 5 cents; $4.00 per 100, 








THE STORY OF EASTER. 


By the Rev. F. N. Petourner. A musical and respon- 
sive service, Price, 5 cents each ; $4.00 per 100, 


QUR PRIMARY _ELASS PRAYER. 


By FairH LATIMER, .00 per 100. A sample of the 
4 designs mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems, 1887. 


In a neat little book of 32 pages. Only $2.00 per 100 
copies, 





Send to us for = hme J and everything you want in 
theSunday-school line. Low prices. Prompt attention. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
EASTER! 
A New Easter Programme entitled 


IMMANUEL VICTORIOUS 


Consisting of selections of Scripture, arranged for re- 





sponsive reading, seven pieces of attractive music, and | 


other exercises. A very inieres/ing service. 


JUST ISSUED. 
Price, 5 cents; $4.00 per hundred, 
Clergymen or Sunday-school superintendents send- 
ing their address, enclosing stamp for postage, will 
receivea COPY FREE jor examination. 


HULL’S EASTER ANNUAL, No. 1. 
Price, 5 cents; $2,00 per hundred. Address, 
ASA MULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 





The Church and 8, §. Music e Pub. Co.'s 
Easter Greeting—The Resurrection. 


An exceptionally fine service for Easter. —— 
copy, 5 cents, $4 per hun. 710 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


F ASTE POEMS & CARDS. 


Sample of poems sent for L0c, 
10e. H. AN GELL, 354 Fourth Avenne.N. ¥. 








Sample cards (and price-list), 


INTERNATIONAL 8. ‘s. “WALL MAP Fr. 


MPiranas 





| Bible Lands of the O/d Testament 


72x48 inches. Showing Egypt, Palestine, part of 
Asia Minor, Syria, Armenia. Ararat, Assyria, Padan, 
Aram. Media, Chaldea, Elam, Persia. Land of Uz. 


Supposed location of the Garden of Eden; the | 
Doubtful locations, so | 


| RUC MACHINE. 
¢ ~~ ~ or making 
N OV ELTY + 4 . ss ie +) F ki 


captivities of Israel, ete. 

designated. ives B ble, Ancient and Modern 
Names. Large, plain letters, showing the names of 
places distinctly. Handsomely colored, mounted 
on rollers and varnished, ®6.00,. On Fine Muslin, 
$4.00, Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 

A. H. EILERS & Co., Publishers of Sun- 
day School Supplies, St. Louis, Mo. 





MUSIC GIVEN AWA 


fe. 00 per year) and our f new Gapaiberas of Sheet “music | 





n every family having a piano or organ, we will, on 
receipt of 20 cents, send free samples with ten complete 
pieces of our latest popular vocal and instrumental 
pomew vlne size thie X 13 in.) printed on elegant heavy 

paper. e also publish the latest success, 
THE NIGHT-BIRD'S COOING, 


AY ular and beautiful waltz song. Mailed for 
é ery pop’ 4 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CoO., 
842 and 844 Broadway, NEW YORK. — 


YMNS: TUNES 
: CHILDREN Siurth 


A new A. _e. Endorsed by al all who have seen it. Send 
for as Music and Wi ‘cords only, 

Binge « oopy , beatenn 50 Sinsle copy. peso. i 
JNO. B. RU RUE, Jr., Publisher, 488. 4th St., Philad 


EW CHURCH MUSIC.—Bonum Est in F, 10c. 
Cantate Domino in F, 25c. us Misereatur, EK 

flat, 12c. Benedic Anima then. C, lie. All com nosed 
by Fred Maxson. Evening Prayer, H. Leslie Morse. 


























-of above muiled, postpaid, upon receipt of 
mailed, 5c, JOHN J. Yoon 1018 Anh Bul Phila., 

Be eo ™® 4%, The ideal S. 5S. 

ee new 

Sepia copy, 25c. . WHITNEY, Pub., Toledo, O. 

Large enough collection for any school. Four separate 


C., price. Stam received. Address W H. BONER 
P| LG Ri iz 4 Bg Y Sunday-scbool. 

music hook. Sample eee 
Gate ERED JEWELS, 22.505 

reat success. than “Sil- 

W ELcome ee for Sunday-schools, 
numbers issued, Send for sample copies. 5 cents for 
“ GATES AJAR” ‘Caps the climax in 8. 8. music 





Co., Music eT 1102 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
onan numbers read €, $3.00 pe fomgle 

Pa. 

Boards, 

Congregational S. 8S. & Puls Soc’y, Boston cago. 

Song,” ‘of witch wr half million have been ool. 

Words and music, costs but $5.00 < 100 copies, 
number. F. H. REVEL!) Publisher, Chicago. — 

books. Unlimited praisefrom 


-* pm an lh on eta. ©. S S.S. si = py moter ad 
H KORSHNKNABE & SONS. Harrisburg, Pa 





CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents fora smnghe copy of the Musical Vis- 
itor, containing anthem 
THE JOH CHURCH co., Cincinnati, 0. 


““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


HE BOOK BUYER. A Monthly Illustrated 

Summary of Literature. $1 a year. Each aum- 

bos conten portrait of a well-known author, — 
articies on literary lews of new books, 

tees, Pama 




















BULA HOUSE 











new book containi plans 
7 specifications for 25 houses, 
all sizes, from 2 rooms up, nt 
on receipt of cents, 


ost-pai 
Bey t.'s S. OGILVIE & CO,, 
Bt Hose Street, New York,” 


TO COLLECT objects in Sunday- 


schools. Two new methods. Send six 


H 0 cents for samples. GOODENOUGH 


& WOGLOM, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 








money ‘for. special 





Santer epee librarians should send for the cata- 
logue of P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St., New York. 
He has serial numbers, gummed and perforated, in 
all sizes; also paper book covers that can be adjusted 
to fit books of any size. 








COmtalognes sent, 








CHURCH A AND PARLOR FURNITURE 


BAXTER (C. SWAN, ove §. 2d St. Philadelphia. 
SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of | PULPIT ‘suITs, 


27 SU EET, BOSTON 
nn for vcatalogue: 


























PULPITS §J. & R. LAMB, 

CH iJ RCH | CHAIRS {59 Carmine St., 
BANNER New York. 

Furniture. Send for circulars. 


CHURCH eattetsing 2 ose 
Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


nm or merino. Send for illustrated rice-list, C. A, 
HART & CO., 133 N. 8d Street, Philadelphia. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chareness 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Beil Foundry | 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
pam Ey a I A 
H. McSHAN ¥ eo. 
Page 





















REGARDING 
Bushnell's Perfect Letter Copying Book, 


The Rev. A. H. GILuert, Cincinnati, Ohio, after 

using several books, writes : ‘* Please send me, for en- 

closed postal notes, four No. 20 copy ing books. I com- 

mend your p copying books to my friends, because I do 
m a fav 

R. S. How MES, A.M., Plainfield, New Jersey, writes, 
March 2, 1887 : “ Your Letter Copying Books are very 
satisfactory. bad fill the place for which I wished 
them exactly. _ For $2.60 enclosed, please send two of 
your No. 20 books at once.’ 

The Rev. E. B. PALMER, Treasurer Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society, ‘writes: *“* Boston; March 19, 
1587. have given the portable copying book, pur- 
chased of you three weeks since, a trial which is en- 
tirely convincing tome. With a screw-press not fifteen 
feet away, I use your copying book every time I want 
a good and quick impression. For enclosed five dol- 
lars, send as many No. 2 books as your best terms will 
allow. I desire one for a friend, and more for myself.” 

These copying books require no press, and are used 
with ordinary oflice ink. Full instructions accom- 

any each book. Price: No. 2 (letter size), 100 leaves, 

1.00; No. 20 (letter size), 150 leaves, $1.30 ; No. 10 (note 
size), 150 leaves, $1.00. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, Agents wanted. 
ALVAH BUSHNELL, AGENT 
47 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Book Agents Wanted! 


FOR “THE BEAUTIFUL, THE WON- 
DERFUL, AND THE WISE.” 

Oneagent sold 264 inSalem.O.,in ten weeks; another 
200 iu 8 weeks in Pa.: another 104 in 15 days in town 
500. Inexperienced boy made $760 iirst week in N.C, 
Over 50,000 sold. Prose, Poetry, and Music, well 
illustrated. 600 subjects. Latrodire tion by ° 
CHASE, LU. D.. mem. Com. Rev. Iso other 
Standard Books and Bibles. BE ST TERMS, 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


Get In Infinitely the Best, Most Authentic LIFE OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


| the eminent journalist, JOSEPH HOWARD, Jr., son 
of the founder of Plymouth Church, and most inti- 
mate life-long friend of Mr. Beecher. In press. Karly 
issue. Price, $2.50. BR echly tlustrated. Contains inner 
Jacts unknown to others, and is written with the 
graphic power of a masier engaged in a labor of love. 
Will sell beyond everything. 5.000 Agents 
wanted atonce. Send 50e, for onitit. Address 
HU BEARD BROS., Pubs., Philada., a. 


‘ACENTS WANTED for the LIFE OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Tuos.W,. Knox. An Authentic end Compiete History 
a his Life and Work from the Cradle to the Grave, Out- 
selis all others LO tol. ‘The Best and Cheapest, Splen- 
didly illustrated, Sells like wildfire, Distance no hindrance 
for we pay the Freight aud give Extra Terms, Send for cir- 
culars. Address HARTFORD PUB.CO.Martlerd,Conn. 


STEAM C ING 





some of 0 
MATI ce: 

© samme process simple for Kamily 
use. A whole dinner can be cooked in 
it at once, with no Sarmry A spoiling, 
Prices ss 1.50 to © 83.UU. Express pre- 
paid toany part of the country, Circular, 
testimonials, and ley’s great 
Lecture’ “ What to Eat and Hw to Fat it,” sent free on a) 
plication, WILMOT CASTLE & CO., ECCHESTER, N. ¥. 





or ods, Mittens,etc 
72) sent by rm full directions, SI. 
AG INTS WANTED, Manufac- 
turers Stamped Rug Patterns on 
Burlap. Beware of infringements 
E. ROSS & CO., Toledo, O. 








es 
Send for ciroulas, 


YOUR MONOGRAM, designed, en- 
graved and stamped, free ofcharge, on 


stylish. 
eards sent for 6c. Big money for agents, Elegant. 
____ AMERICAN SEAL CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Allthe rage. Samples paper, engraving and 


A DA in your own 
$5 to § town selling 
Niekel Tidy 

ours Holder. LKvery fam- 

Uy buys them. Sampleand A and Agents’ price-list by mail, 
16c. in 2c. ie. 18S. EDS Wy Ww. Hasselbach, box 851,S8andusky, 0. 
Men and women 


$5 to $5 to $10 A ADA * wanted. One agent 


writes : ‘‘i make from fs. .00 to $10.00 a day, Can make it 
every day in the year.” Another, ‘‘ Took 80 orders in 
aboutthreedays. ” Terms free. J. H. Earle, Pub., Boston 


EXCELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER. 


Sells rapidly. PAYS BIG. 359,000 sold. 
Agents wanted. Locz! or traveling. Sample free, 
R. W. MONTROSS, Galicn, Mieis., Sole Mtr. 


omnentheus aan Seientitantal AMENTING 
WINDOWS. DOORS, TRANSOMN, ete. 


Stained 


hilass 
SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for illustrated catalogue 
and prices, Samples by mail, 25 cents. 


SoLK AGENT, 789 Areh St., 

W. C. OUNG, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

Ask ro Sunday-school supply b acne for 
e Sheet of t 


BIBLE LESSON PICTURE. 


NCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propose to send by mail a sample burner that 

will double your light, never break chimney, 
extinguish like gas with safety, fit the lamps you 
have without change. Cost One Dollar each. 


gee DWELLING 


FINISHED tw BRONZE ANo POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
In use. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE, 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
Second St. Phila, 
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all paper and envelopes bought ofus. | 
Repousse cards, the latest and most | 





EDUCATIONAL. 
NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, -16 Astor 
Place, New York City. W.D. Kurr, Secretary. 


West Chestnut Street institute, A. MoRe 
Young Ladies and Little Girls, Fourteenth year begins 
Sept. 22, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
circulars address the Prin... Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS, 








A Home 





LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, Painesville, 0. 


Location pleasant and healthy. Fourteen resident 
teachers. Board and tuition, $200 per school year. 
ss Miss MARY EVANS, Pr incipal, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lllux 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJE E, Boston. 





CADEMY & COLLE ak. at Del and, F ls A. ‘The 
urpose of this Institution is to give in the delight- 

ful climate of Florida as thorough and |i ibers alan educa. 
tion as can be secured in the best New England schools, 
Send for cftalogue to J. F. For BES, Pres., DeLand, Fla. 





cy Orienta! Entertainments 
yy Sauahbrah lectures April 5th and 12th 

Association Hall, Philadelphia, 58 Wes 

Twenty-third Street, New York. 


PHONOGRAPHY «<7 Pheretg 
Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard, forsale by all book-scle = Cat 
alog, alfabet and ilustrations sent fre. Adre 

Phonographic _Insiitute, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


ashville Col- 
N. ss i? Lis lage for Younes Fl N, e b # L. 
Ladies, Nashville, Tenn. Correlated with Van- 
derbilt U niversity. Rev. Geo, W. I, Price. Pres, 


NiG.Y. ba cstatosve. Ni G.Y, 


Cc: ttalo gue, 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


John C. Green Foundation. 
It is desirable that applic ations should be made 
from three to six mouths in advance of date of en- 


trance. For catalogue, containing courses of study 
and calendar, address 


REv. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
LAWRED NCEVILLE, N. P 


— 


BRYN MAW R COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR Wom, 














Bryn Mawr, Pa., teu miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit. 

Greek, Latin, Matiheimaatics, English, French, old 
Fre ‘neh, Italian. Spanish, Gern xen, sh cluding Gothie 

and Old High German, Ilistory nit ical Science 

Physics, Chemistry, Biology, ine judi: botany, and 
lectures on Philosop hy. Gymna ium Feith Dr. Sar- 
rent’s a paratus complete, Fellowships (velee, 
in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and Bi 


Og Yor prog sramme, address as above, 


LAKE. FOREST UNIVERSITY, 


Is what oe ie sateeions *, to — ti x | 
STEAM COOKER makes 








LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS, 

Is a well-equipped institution, with classic. al and scien- 
| tifie courses of a grade equal to that of the leading 
| American colleges, It has a pleasant location, one 

hour’s ride from ‘Chic ago. Examinations for 

ndmission will be beid June 28th ond 29th, at 

Chicago and Springfield, Til.; Indianapolis, Ind. ; 

Marquette, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; Milwaukee, Wis. : Due 

buque, Towa; St. Vaul, Minn. ; St. Louis, Kansas ‘ity, 

Mo.; Omaha, Neb. ; Denver, Col. ¥ _— ill particulars 

of examinations and cat e,address President 

WwW. C, ROGER TS, i For sty iil, 


BBs S SCHOO BU LLE TIN 
> AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suital le teachers. and to inform no othert. 


EVERY ORE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar. Address f, TOURJER, Boston, 

© Sinmmer ing.” 
vocal organs permian 
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Inatitute, Cor. Hitha ing 
Mr, Jon), Wattle her rot" ae eS.S. ‘ime Ss. wrote 
| toan inquirer as toll Thi 1 a Nt mmaber of 
Prof. Johnston's staram spatien fore and after 
cured. He seems ti ) have e x. elent res: Its. Teonsider 
him a manof good character, Who will Ceal honorably 
with those who cons nit hin.” Wt references 
permanent cures. Private infractions civen to ladies, 





PARKED ATM 
STAMMERING, 
And all Nervous Afte ciions of Speech, 
Thoroughiy Corrected. 
“Thaveno hesituti nending Mr. Alan 
to speech sufferers AMMOND Mf. dD. 












recon 
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Surgeon General, U. , Por fill ps artic ytd 
monials from former pupi iis: ind pron in enti nen, send 
for circular, — TR, Anpricit, 9, tl N.Y. City, 
fate ae: us 
au po mt CD 
Ey re my 
ee] by i }) a 
AA a 
Dis SG 4 
Wholly unlike a: ‘al sO Sure at Mind 
Wandering. Any book onereading, Great 






inducement 310 © 
with opinion 13 in 


: ses, Prospectus, 

iof Mr. Ricitanp A, P ROCTOR, 

Hons. W. \ Astor, Jupau P, BensamMin, Dm 

MINOR. Woon, Re v. Vrancis B. DENto, 

Mark Twam, and other , sent port free by 
ROF. LOISETTE, 

237 Fifth Avenues, New York. 


BIBLE 3LE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


or ae hy address 
THE REV. DR. WORDEN, 
1334 © hestnut Strect, P 


HURC CH| SEND ‘ani CATALOGUE TO 
os CHT | Whetler Retector co,, Boston 


Philadelphia Agency, 9! 9 North 13th Street. 


~ CHURCH LICHTS. _ 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards, 
H. & N. RUSSELL & Day, 42 Barclay St., New York. 
Glassware, , Lamps, and Fixtures. send for catalogue, 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 


Differ from all others that they spread the light Into 
all parts of the room. Send for catalogue. 
___ BAILEY REF ‘“LECTOR CO.. PIT TSBURGH, Pa. 








In ordering goods, ¢ or in n making ‘inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well asthe 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver« 


tisoment in The Sunday School Times, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five. ‘To a new sub- 
acriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00a year. ‘To new subscribers, half price (60 
cen 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a sthool unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: : 

FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one yeaf, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and balf price va cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
lees than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (63 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than ten, 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old suuveeribers, and bali price (50 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jers than twenty. 

lf a setool has bad a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one at & 
lowér rate, it is of course free to do so. 

Funm SMALL SCHGOLS. By un equitable plan, the 
smpaller schools, Which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
schoo! is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(80 cents) for new, on condif/ion that the order for the 

apers be accompanied by a stateroent that the num- 

ex of copies ordered in the cluv is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school, ‘This does not 
mean that every deacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
Jess than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number, may be sub- 
scribed for at the same rate, Teachers belonging to the 
same household may be counted as ONK in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies. in order to secure the low rate, 

WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? /3y anewsub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ary time during the past two years. 

The shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
ofiered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 

FREE COPIES 10 CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed onthe 
“Small School” plan (givenabove). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW ULUB PAPENS ARE MAILED. ‘The papers for 
aclub will be sent either to the indi védlual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to oue address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-oflice, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
Bame school get theirs From another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Diflerent schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—snch 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 

ft 


per. 

p Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
ehanged sh wuld be careful to name not only the post- 
eflice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
®on than the one who sent the oe gn subscription, 
Buch person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
INE 0D 2. sconasestesessenstaasieostcahsancas 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because of 
the belief that no more gudicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 
paper, A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 
Tor one year only. 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly rod 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the Sait 
acribers) at the following rates :— 











‘rom 1 to 4 copies, Ms. each, 
7) One. ace, = 
10copies and upwards, 7256, ° 


When a number of copies are thus taken, the Prs 
= be —_ either singly to the individual addremen, 
or in @ package to one address, whichever may be pre- 
ferred by the subscribers. thet 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
. O. Box 1550. 


—___ 





Lee 


Diet Waku + 
The only perfect substitute for Mother's 
miik, nvaluable in Cholera tnfantum 
and Teething. A pre-digested Pood for Dyse 
peptics, Consumptives, Convalescents. 
erfect nutrient in all Wastin Diseases. 
uires no cooking. Our Look, The Care 
and Feeding of Infants, mailed free. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Masa 
USSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, BANDAGES 
etc. Largest and finest assortment in the trade 
with correct and successful adjustment a 
Se powered at “Seeley’s Hard Rubber Truss” istabt., 
7 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Apartments for ladies 

tnd children. Send 25 cents postage for catalogues, 








resses, type, cards, &c., to fac- 
ry. Kelsey & Co.,Meriden,Ct, 


PRESS $3. Circular size, $8, 
RI Newspaper size, #4. Type-set- 
ting easy, printed directions, 
our Wilsena 2 stamps for catalogue 


CARDS 





0, MILLION 
_ worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
4 ous Success is 
Ta due— 
ati 1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 


superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
fey Of Our Corsets, 

combined with 
their low 
Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

*““DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 

is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
859 Broadway, New York City, 








stiffener for 
Corsets, 
2d.—To the | 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878, 
AKER’ 


Brvaktest Cocda, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the atrength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 

admirably adapted for invalids as 
§ well as for persons in health. 




















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CL, Dover, Has. 
1s I 


a PP 


A GENUINE 
Better than home-made. More cenvenient and very 
ecqnomical. A Rich Dessert that is always ready 


QUALITY GF EVERY CAN IS GUARANTEED. 
No solder used inside the can. No acid ever used in sol 
dering. 1 your grocer don’t keep it, write to ua 









ee pac v.10 008, 
FOR BOYS «> GIRLS sccssto 1297s: 
SUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 


the SHOULDERS. No stiff cords, No useless 
harness to bother. Fits beautifully and with perfect 
ease and freedom. Will WASH. Wears splen- 
didly. Best and Cheapest. Try one, For sale 
everywhere. Sample by mail,'75 cents. FOY, 
HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


CUFF AOiBERS 







Pronounced by every lady, 
at first sight, as just wha 
she haslong wanted. Would 
not be without for ten times 
their cost. They are but- 
tons, doing away with pins, 
Ifyou cannot get of dealers, 
send for a pair. 
Price, 25 Cents. 

Mention this Magazine. 


ZOLLER Co., 
if Edie, 201 Broadway, New York 

Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
ForStyle,Comfort, Health, and Durability. 
a § Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Alwaysregainsits 
shape after pressure, For 
asaleby all retailers. Besure 
mthat “ Patented Improved 
iy Lotta” is stamped on each 
, All i 


mewted, Send for price-list. 


@ COLUMBIA ab gg Co., 
Sole M’fr’s, Bos®on, Mass. 


ALTHsisite 


# Perfect Vitting, Light, Durable. 
fafe Made of blue tempered steel wi 
ed. 75 cents. SENT BY 


ben ‘ipt of price. if you go not find it at stores, 
WESTON & WELLS MF°G CO, uss sims, 


L. GeCop SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them, 


a: 








nd Special Diabetic F’ ood, — 
grepairing Flours; for 
ebility,and Children’s 








Six lbs. Fe 






who w¥l pay pres\charges. Forall family 
uses Aothin# &quals\our “Health Flour.” 
Try it. free. Send for circulars 


to FarweLi & Rurinrs. Watertown, N.Y. 





AIR plump and strong children are assured by 
» the use of Ridge’s Food. It does not pro- 
dnee a puffy, flabby skin, but good flesh with 
plenty of bone and muscle, In cans, 3 cents 
and upwards, Sold by druggists, 


Something entirely new. | 


‘THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


Give — as premiums to those forming clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches,eic. WHITE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with $10 and #12 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 & 56 pieces 
with $12 and $15 orders. STEM-WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, ot 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 or 
ders. Send us your address and mention this papery 
we will mail you our Club Book containing a compiete 
Premium & Price List. ‘THe GREAT CHINA TEA Co 


210 STATE Si., BOSTON, MASS, 


 _WILBUR'S 


CocrerA 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspentics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {0 stamps 
for trial can, H. O.WILBUR & SUNS, Philadelphia, 


nied TO LADIES. 

he ae : : 
Greatest oifer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 

Teas, Coffees an akin 

Powder, and secure a beautifu 
; Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
| Tea Set, Dinner St, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castoryor 











bster’s Dictionary. For particulars address 
Wik GREAT AMERICAN TEA €O., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New Yor’ 


HE 
P.O Box 239, 





dmath 55 eatin. bets, 


SALAD DRESSING 
“WITHOUT A RIVAL.” 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS, 
> 3 ‘““wO0D’S’’ PURE 
Bm = FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 









’ 





2s cel 

fakes Five Callons of a dejicious, sparkling 

temperance beve: i Strengthens and puri- 
and delicacy commend it 

keepers every W 


CED SEASONING. 


rage. 
fies the blood, Its purity 
toall. Sold by an 


LADIES, euame! your 
Taliges twice’ a year, tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-pelisiied stove in 
the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 

















’ Choicest of all Toilet Soaps. 

COBB'S Free trial sample mailed to 
CONIPLEXION | any address for 6 cents 
AP postage. A. Hi. COBB, 

so * manufacturer, Boston,Mass, 


XQUISITE AND LASTING 
COLGATE & CO.’S 
TOILET SOAPS. 














FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


—_—_@——_— 


FORGETFULNESS OF SINS. 


[Editorial in The Watchword.] 


Thomas Manton, an old Puritan writer, 
says: “ Things written with the juice of a 
lemon, when they are brought to the fire, 
are plain and legible; so when wicked 
men draw near the fires of hell, their 
secret sins stand out before them, and they 
cry out upon their beds.” There are two 
kinds of forgetfulness—a guilty forget- 
fulness and blessed forgetfulness. “He 
that covereth his sins shall not prosper,” 
says the Scripture. That is a guilty for- 
getfulness, The memory may beso trained 
into concealing and prevaricating that it 
can bury the darkest sins without a qualm 
of conscience. There are those who re- 
member to forget their wrong-doings; who 
turn the heart, which ought to bea harvest 
field for rearing the noblest virtues, into a 
potter’s for burying their secret transgres- 
sions. And it is the preacher’s business, 
if he has any business, to uncover these 
graves of memory and show the people 
their sins; for they are certain to be un- 
covered in the day of judgment; and he 
would anticipate that day and get men to 
judge themselves, that they may not be 
judged. Iam told by the officers of the 
State’s prison that only here and there one 
out of the hundreds who enter that place 
seems really to believe himself guilty. 
The conscience has been so long training 
them to justify wrong-doing, that it refuses 
to bring in a verdict of “guilty.” It is 
the danger with all of us that we shall 
learn unconsciously to cover up our sins, 
Hence it is just as much our duty to take 
account of our faults and failings now 
and then as it is to take account of stock. 
And if we understand the value of self- 
examiiation, we shall be doing this con- 
stantly. 

But as there is a guilty forgetfulness, so 
there is a scriptural forgetfulness of sins. 
“The true penitent,” says Newman, “never 
forgives himself.” That is the teaching of 
asceticism, but not of Scripture. “Their 
sins and their iniquities will I remember 
no more,” says Jehovah. And what God 
forgets, we may forget, burying our sins in 
oblivion, and never calling them to mind 
again. It seems almost an impertinence, 
in the light of the Scripture, for us to be 
constantly bringing up our forgiven trans- 
gressions and repeating them to the Lord. 
“Ye have wearied me with your sins,” 
says Jehovah. Then why should we con- 
tinue to weary him by thrusting them 
repeatedly on his attention? May the 
Holy Spirit give us rest in the sweet 
realization of God’s merciful forgetfulness 
of pardoned sin ! 











LADIES 
BOOTS 


ONLY 92.00. 


GEA Bast on Earth for the Money. 
ia Retail 
everywhere 
for 
$3.00, 


Dollars we will send you 
PAID, a pair of these 
worked button holes, 








On receipt of Two 
by mail, th wed 
Elegant Button Boots 
in either kid or goat, or glove-top kid-foxed, 


any size you want. Giveusa trial. Address 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE co. 
Rox 3305, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. 


USE BROWN’S 
FREN 





CH DRESSINC. 


Beware of imitations. 





Send stamp tor catalogue of Rocky 
‘“ Mountain curios,—Minerals, Ag- 
aie Novelties, Jewelry, Indian 
\ Relie and Potitery-Art, Indian 
Bric-a-brac. 40 pages, illustrated, 
Many rare goods at moderate prices, 
; Send atonce. Address 

H. H. TAMMEN, 
2314 W. 16th St., Denver, Cel. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions 
since 1867. 100 styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free. 


PIANOS. 


The new mode of piano construction invented by 
Mason & Hamlin in 1882 has been fully proved, many 
excellant experts pronouncing it the ‘greatest im- 
provement made in pianos of the century.” 

For full information, send for Catalogue, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., 
___BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, _ 


BOSTON, ASS. S 
uilders of the Grand Organsin Tremont Temple 

the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
3 Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over ISO 


CHURCH ORGANS OR 


very partofthecountry. We invite attention to ou 
w stylesof Panton Orcans, at from £500 to $100 
and_ upwards. SIC COMMITTEES 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to a 
for all.afomation connected with our art, 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on; 
application. Second-hand Orgaris forsale atlow prices 














It will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 
Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 
E stey Organ nn = 
S olidly Made 
T one Unrivaled 
E legant Finish 
ears of Popularity 


Illustrated Catalogues 
Sent Free. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Mention this paper. 


BAIBY'S 

SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 













Se (aticura Soap 


R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 

fying the skin of children and infants, and 

| tg | minor blemishes and inherited skin 

ixeases becoming chronic, CuricurA MEDICATED 

ToILeT Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
other skin soap yet prepared. 

It purifies and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes, and other complexional disfigurations. 

Its gentle and continuous action on ihese natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTTrER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4@~ Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


Pl bari 

7. WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF “© 
PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 





PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 
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Believes Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchi- 
tis, and all Scrofulous Humors. 

The friends of persons who have been re- 
stored from confirmed Consumption by the use of this 
origina) preparation, and the grateful parties them- 
selves, bave, by recommending it and acknowledging 
its wonderful efficacy, given the article a vast popu- 
larity in New England. The Cod Liver Oil is in this 
combination robbed of its unpleasant taste, and ren- 
dered doubly effective in being coupled with the 
Lime, which is itself a restorative principle, supply- 
ing nature with just the assistance required to heal 
and restore the diseased lungs. A. B. Wizzor, Bos- 
ton, proprietor. Sold by all druggists. 


WHY SUFFER 


From weakness, lassitude, brain-fatigue, 
sleeplessness, or nervous trouble of any de- 
scription, when CROSBY’S VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES will keep you in perfect bod- 
tly and mental strength? It is used by all 
physicians who treat nervous or mental dis- 
orders. 56 West 25th Street, New York, 
Druggists, or mail, $1.00. 

ROFESSOR HEINE’S PINE VAPOR BATE: 

for all Rheumatic, Painful, Nervous, an 
Chronic diseases. Electricity employed in suitable 


cases. Patients accommodated at the Institute, 
609 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIRD MANNA will RESTORE the SONG 
we 4 pave’ of cage birds. Sold by druggists, 
Package of Fronefield’s Cattle Powder for 
Horses,Cattle.and Poultry. The best made. 

) 8 8 be be FRONEFIDLD, H6 Dillwyn St., Phila., Pa. 

















PATENT 


¥. A. LEHMANN.Solicitor of Patents, Washington, D.C 
No charge unless patent is secured. Send for circular 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 pounds to sq.inch at New Orleans Expo- 
sition, isthe genuine LE PAGES LIQUIDGLUE, 
made only by Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass, 
Samples mailed for 20c.(stamps). Beware of imitations. 


TOOLS Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 


Machinist’sand Carpenter’s Tools. 
Gamited), 607 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Palmer, Cunningham & Co, 


NEW ‘a 
PERPETUAL 5 


The above cnt is a true photograph o 






f a plant of CHILDS’ NENW 
KING,” introduced by us and is tho finest novelty and 






\ : “ ae ) ae —— 
IBLE PERPETUAL FLO 
grandest flowering plant of the age. 


EGS FLOWERING 


WERING WEEPING FUCHSIA, 
It is always in bloom, often as many as 200 buds and blossoms 








FUCHSIA. 





Fi 


“STOR 





ona piantatonce. The branches droop most gracefully, and the blossoms are frequently as large as teacups, The buds for two weeks before they expand 


are balis of glowing scarlet crimson. 


Vhen expanded, the enormous double flowers are almost pure white, capped by a calyx of glowing scarlet; and 


when a plant is loaded with buds and blossoms it presents asight which fortrue grandeur and beanty no flower can surpass. They are of the easiest 


cts. each, 3 for $1.00, 7 for 82.60, 12 for $3. 
Fuchsia and get them at n 
Beware of others who are selling inferior varietics 


figantic flowers from 
6 large flowering bulbs of CHIL.D»s’ EXC 
including Auratum, $1 00. 


iL 


o SEEDS, BULBS 


culture and will grow and bloom freely with ear 4 care in any window or garden. 
° 














CHILDS’ NEW GIANT EXCELSIOR PANSIJES are the largest and finest in the world. 


AND PLANTS. 


as Storm King. 


4 TEA ROSES 


Orders can be sent at once. 


(They are grand for pots. 
red, white, pink and yellow, 50 cts. 5 grand CHRYSANe 
guaranteed to arrive in good condition. y 
fany years ef liberal and honest dealings have secured to us our enormous mai! business in 
Preserve this as it may not appear again in this paper. 
We have a large and choice stock and grand variety of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. We have the best and are headquarters for Pansies, 


Price of strong plants which will soon bloom, by mail, post-paid 50 
We pack secure from frost and warrant them to arrive in good order. 
dozen rates, }icmember, we are the introducers and the only ones in the world who can supply the true Siorm King in quantity. 


Form Clubs for this grand 


(See large chromo in Catalogue.) They produce their 
May to December, in ee nea Mixed seed of 50 colors, which are of marvelous beauty, 25 cts. 

sIOR DWARF PEARL TUBEROSES for 50 cts. 
12 choice mixed GLADIOLUS, 50 cts. : 
THEMUMS 56 cts. Any of the above articles will be sent by mail, post-paid, and 
represented, and will more than please those who plant them, 
Seeds. Bulbs and Plants, which is the largest in the world, 


Tr paper. We will also mail 


7 tine hardy LILIES, 


hey are exactly as 


Baulsoms, Verdenas, Gladiolns, Tuberoses, Amaryllis, Lilies, Roses, Geraniuma, Fuchsias, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Moouflowers, Passiontlowers, 


Shrubs, Vines and small fruits. 
qjur ‘ gy 
aot CATA 
thing here offered. ’ 
least 10 or 12 cents in stamps, which is only a part 







Remittance can be made by money order or postai note (on Queens), 


bills, draftsor stamps. For every dollar’s worth 


vertisement, the buyer will receive an elegant seed or bulb novelty free, 


LO@GUE for 1887, is probably 


4 flowers, and hundreds of beantiful engravings. 


he most elegant ever issued. 


of its cost tous, 


ordered from this ad- 





SEDGWICK WOVEN STEEL 


fs 
















The best Farm, Garden 


° Poultry Yard 


Canadian and English buyers supplied free of daty and postage, as we have a branch office in both countries. 

It contains two large chromos and 8 colered plates of new 
It will be mailed free to any whoorder Storm King, Pansy, or any- 
Weare also willing to mail it free to all who will send us an order after receiving it. Otherwise those who apply for it should send a6 


adres, JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 


(FLORAL PARK,) 





WIRE FENCE AND GATES, 
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, Lawn, 


School Lot, Park 


and Cemetery Fences and Gates. Periect Autematic Gate. Cheap- 
est and Neatest Iron Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn 


Furniture, and other wire work. 


Best Wire Stretcher and Pliers. 


Ask dealers in hardware, or address 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 





38 Years’ Exp-rience in 
growing np gparws Aa ae —s 
Rare Novelties of great beauty 
Plate of Scott’s Mammoti 
gent FREE to any address, Sou 





Pansies 
forit now. 


STRE STARCH CO: 
BEST LAUNDRY STARCH IN THE WORLD. 


Used with or without boiling, and will not stick to 
the iron. Collars, Cuffs, Lawn Dresses, Pillow Shams, 
and Curtains can be beauti'ully “done up” with Elec- 
tric Lustre Starch. Easily used. A great help to 
housekeepers. Grocers al! over the United States sell 
it. Try it once. and you will never use any other brand. 

ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CoO.,, 
54 Ceniral Wharf, Boston. Mass., U. 8. A. 





“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 

best 


THE KEYSTONE WASHER ‘te: 








is the 








Every one is warranted for five years. Circulars free, 
Fr. AMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 


ROSES. 


Handsomely il) ustrate 


“ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 


EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 300 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FLOWE 


RS 


rand Speélalties ak 
& BOWE Ses elt RUANTS: RULES 


ipayv i Vi 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO 
s 
Staten Island , UEPHEW'S 
DYE, CLEAN, AND RE-FINISH 
| DRESS GOODS & GARMENTS 
| without ripping. 
Send for circular and price list, 
5 and 7 John St., New York. 


Fancy Dyeing 
Establishment, sora git St rbiacetpin, 


DYEING PRICE-LIST FREE. _ 


LEWANDO’S. 
2 W. 14th Street, New York; 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 


CILET SOAPS. 


ARE rie eA TE& Wty HERE, 














Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Red Flowering Dogwood 


And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co.,, 


LIMITED, 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus, catalogue, 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadetphia, Pa, 


"THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S | 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLUOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Years our Grent Specialty bas been 
——— and sos ope | ROSES, We have all the 

untest Novelties and finest standard sorts in differ. 
ent sizes and prices to suitall, Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 
OUs8 PLANTS safely by mail or express to all points, 


$8 to $2 
3 TO 12 PLANTS By $810 $25 
ur New G uide,88 pp. describes nearly 500 fines: 
varieties of Roses, the best Hardy Shrubs, 
Climbing Vines, and New and Rare Flower 
Seeds, and tells how to grow them—FRE 
Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO 
rowers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


a 





OOH BOOS GSOEGSUYCSVEVDUYVVowD 


a A Sy arin. 

TUBEROSES io, CARNATIONS 
7 +." Treatise how to grow tbe'g 

Free. 2 flowering bulbs Pearl Tuberose, toall who 
send i 4¢. 4 bulbs 2c. Carnation Plants 6splendid 
sorts 50c. 14 for $1. New Oxalis Deppii, 12 bull's, 
1Q¢, All by mail. CHAS. T. STALK, Avondale, Chester Co., Es 


SOBBADA DDMASGAGDOOODDIBVOVO 








BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus, catalogue, 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





* Strength can do little without discretion,” 
Fools work hardest; wise folks use 


SAPOLITOo 
W.H.HARRISON& BRO 


rine disie OR ATES 


(mene) aNoOFIREPLACES, 
‘iemeae) FURNACES & RANGES, 













“tir LO W’S -ea 
exe ART TILES. 


Importers and Dealers in Tiles for 
&o. Send for Lilustrated Catalogue 


Hearths, Ff 
1435 CHESTNUT ST., Philadeiphia 


CAN DY Society Festivals, ‘'he neareapproach of 

, the holiday season recails to mind the 
annual festivals. Our assortment of Pure Mixed Candies 
has no equal in the market, We have alsoa complete line 
of Boxes, Satchels, and new novelties to hold same if 4, 
&1 pound, They cannot be excelled. Goods forwarded to 
any part of U. 8, Call and examine or send for price list 
If samples are desired by mail, send 25c. in stamps to cover 

CROKT & ALLEN, 1236 Mari 





and Candy Boxes for Sunday School and 





ackets Flower Seeds, 10c. 5 packets Vege- 
le Seeds, 10c. J. J. BELL, Windsor, N.Y, 


SEEDS 2: 








HARDWOOD 


MANTELS, 
TILES, 


1) Grates, &c, 


=jl| CHAS, L. PAGE, 
337 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 









BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


WY OR GUN send stamp to A. W. GUMP, 
| Dayton, Obio, for new and second-hand 
CUNSE:: orice list. KEPAIRING AND NICKELING, 
a Ris OND-HAND BICYLES, GUNS 
and REVOLVERS taken in EXCHAN 
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y DEBENTURE BONDS 


© cyinanreed MORTEAGES, 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 


Secured by deposit of guaranteed mortgages with 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO., ‘Trustee. 


Call or write for full particulars, 


THE NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


160 Broadway, New York. 








PHILADELPHIA ACCENTS: 


The Real Estate Trust Company, 


1340 Chestnut Street. 


Townsend, Whelen, & Co, 


309 elaus Street. 


THE CERMAN-AMERICAN 
LOAN anv INVESTMENT CO. 


7/, act tpital and 8 us, $185,000. 
° fer to 


of foun three or four times amount 
Onn. Aasoepes 8 somrennse’ Re 
neo Cains a 

GU ARANTEED city Geren’ insurance Cc 

FARM Wingua, Mt 2 

chi re. and many others. Choice 
MORTGAGES, |Cr¢ A LANDS tor investment 
BONDS. (5,2 favorable, terms, iress 
¥, Dakota. ys 


rt, Ill.; 
LA NDS. Sicux Falls, 


o ° (8°, 
6%. "Zo 

The Aummerican Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg, lowa, with a paid-up eapital of §6090,- 
000, surplus $75,000, offers first Mortgage Loans 
drawing —— per pare both principal and interest 
= 6‘per cent 10-year Deben- 
bes. couured by its r ceht of first Mortgage 

| ea held "YT be 3 by the - eronamiee e be pes Som 
pany, r cen r tes of deposit for 
periods under one vear. Write for 


ilLinformation and 
references to the company at 150 Neasae St., N. ¥. 


A. L, Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General Mana er. 
rok it, Ws oad Jr., 14066. Walnut Street, Agents 
J for. Philadelphia. aan 


MEST FARM Aiioaege gs | 
: ee 


, 82803 “es 
du 

orms 

bd avestor Branch Otters > N.Y. City ané 

N.Y. Office: 137 B’ way, .C HINE & BOK, Agts, 


For Sale & Exchange, 





ao 


11y: 


and full 
Iban y. 


VIRGINIA 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1840 CHESTNUT 


HE TRAVELERS OF HARTFORD. 


—— 3 nee oa mag antl a AMERICA, 
Also, BES?" OF LIFE COMPANIES, 


AMERICAN ~~ 


FIRE INSURANCE co., 


_308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philade 


4° to7s eur and other investments,. Send for for 
dist, & A. KEAN & CO,, Bankers, Chicago, Ill 








OF PHILADELPHIA. 


and takes general charge and m 


inte 

Proof Vaul 
Acts as 

and executes Trusts of every description. 


THE REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 


NEW GRANITE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
No. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Capital, $500,000. Charter Perpetual. 


This Company transacts a acts & general | Real Estate business, 
ement of Propert 

Receives deposits of money payable by check, and aeliows 

thereon; also rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar- 


xecutor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, etc., 
Becomes Surety for the faithful performance of any Trust 


@ or Office. Acts as Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks 
and Bonds of Corporations or Municipalities. 
Issues Policies of Title Insurance to Estate and Mort- 





ne a. 


Bebe, 


& 


a | R 
iq 
Q 


in 


HEE 





President, FRANK K. HIPPLE. 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM. F. NORTH. 
Real Estate Officer, THOMAS B. PROSSER. 


Secretary, 





Capital, 


» O/ MORTGAGES 


(e bina — 


500,000. 32 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT 


TRUST BO 


OFFICERS. 


Directors. 


John Wanamaker, 
George Philler, 
Beauveau Borie, Edward T. Steel, 


Solicitor, GEORGE JUNKIN. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST.CO. 


2 Chestnut St. 
SECURITIE 
FIVE PER CENT. EAT Fata 


) MOWTG AG tison Heal Kat Teal Katate wort! we eh ne oon 


also Policies of Special Insurance against Decedents’ 
Mechanics’ Liens, Judgments, old Ground Rents, etc. 
Collects Ground Rents, Interest on Mortgages, Dividends, 
and Income of all kinds whatsoever. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and 
apart from those of the Company. 


Frank K. Hipple, William M.Singerly, Charles W. Henry, 
Henry C. Gibson, 
Lemuel Coffin, 


apital o 


= ee 


R, Srey 


John F. Betz, 
Thomas Dolan, 
R. Dale Benson. 


f the Company. 


snd Wisancial bonness INTEREST A ALLOWED ON DePASS: 


£9 se om a at Ro MILLER, R.T.M 


ao a eS Se 








good elsewhere. 








YOu CAN TELL BY THE SIMPLES. 


An all-wool cloth as smooth as fine kid, wear in it like corduroy, and style 
paid | equal to fine imported fabrics,—that’s Harris Cassimere. 
It’s been known for many years, and was the first reliable manufacture of 
American Cassimere; gets better, of course, from year to year. 
we have known right well and long, and heartily recommend. 
To make a great price for this Spring’s styles of these goods, we took an ex- 

tra quantity, and waived a part of our profit so as to sell 
Pantaloons at $5.00 (a specialty). 

Child’s Suits at $6.00, $6.50, $7.00. 

The patterns you will like very much, and be reluctant to try getting as 
Send for sample packet. 


WANAMAKER « BROWN, 


OAK FAT IKXa, 


S. E. COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


It’s a quality 





” THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 











Mich., or 


ITE, Detroit, 
0. C. FOLGER, t, Nantucket. Mass. 


RUSSELL, Pa., March 7, 1887. 
Pry mouTH Rock PANTS Co., 81 Milk’St., Boston. 
Gentlemen.—The two pairs of pants ($3) ordered by 
me were duly received, and in every way satisfactory, 
as good as I have n ‘paying eight and nine dollars 
for, in every rticular. I gave your address to a 
young man in Bradford, who will order some at once. 
you send me some new samples of spring goods? 
There are several parties here who want to order, and 
have requested me to write for samples. 
Either our tailors make very large profits. or you 
very small ones. Yours very truly, W. LANE. 


Wehaveseveral thousand 


» testimonials On file at our 





office similar to the above. 
We are -rock mianufac- 
turers, buying cloths direct 


, 
~ 

















ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAKES, : ‘g i ting each. day $n immense 
a number of cee ee or or- 

a, ; ders, we reduce the cost to 

PAPER BY T E U = a minimum. Our scheme 
HE POUND 1] Segeupeise che comen- 
If so, send us four censs (to 1 ’ 4 

ARE You postaze), and we will forward ee Pf t) fitting nn mace Kpee: wed 
REE our complete set of sam- ff ot t rs aoe tnal loth. 

OUT OF ples, representing in the various te * a aan re neko wf 
stylesand sizes more than 250 Vv arie- Z t P mg dealer, Mi Bot 

PAPER? Siri torsion Samericnnpavers: | 6a fy), sin BESS cast punere back 

of which we se ne poun . 
from 15 cents per AM ANY, upw ai” f of ean fond Bey 4 font 
SAMUEL WARD CO @ i itou “Bond to. for Or pac 

LD STAND WARD & n Samples package 

Stationers, Engravers, and’ Printers, 4 medium and 

178 to 184 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. ry eh Ey avy, Shiri measurement 
Mention this paper. Correspondence,s: solicited. AA ‘trode Mark @ special induce- 

4 ment womention this r. 
wee refer a nice quality of #1TA- we will include a linen tape measure, FR: ue it 

shownd | in wire for CRANE’S LA.- | YOu cannot wait for samples, tell us about’ what color 
HES VEOPES to goo prefer, and send us Fag * Baha mix — akenee 
measures, together w: , an 
old and Teliabl A ae Bootes and packing, and goods securely packed will be mailed 
be tter be’ Unsu nased in rit © | or exp to you,we taking entire risk of pleasing. 
a eet 1 Soft Finish by even the | ABY buyer ofour has privilege of re- 
we turning them for any cause, and his 
roduction. Sold by all stationers, in ill be refunded er a ew ir made just 
yi a2 7X OF TINTS AND SURFACES. ma he pre eve, The Ametine press 

4 FEN Prices in the Unita States.—Pa ‘the | (capital, twenty million dollars), will reply ve all let. 
J & ~ j.—Sell direct from mills to zhe per by the ters addres em asking about the Plymouth 


& KARRICK, 3 n 


re = of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
a toa eens sent on receiptof 15 eta, 
Screet, Boston. 




















This Label Is on the Best Ribbon Made, 





EU 


REKA! 


OSENE or W 


All Fast Golore HUT 


“I have found it” is thedelightea 
exclamation of pores 
oa UEMEROL as 


using 
Bd 





SEW! 


3OcrEeROZ. 


eget & ARMSTEONG SPOOL 
co., = Philadelphia, Pa. 


NG SILK 


i Market 


i“SitK. 





EMBROIDERY SILK 
40c PER OZ. 








1. inan bt 


—_—_—_—_—_— 

WHISTLE-Loudest and shrillest 
Teatest thing out. You cant 
t until you learn Pow;lots of 
co and big pay for you. Send 90c 

adoz.on w 





to 
Rock Pants Co.,—its methods and reliability. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CoO., 
81 Milk Street, Boston, Masa. 









RMON PAPER. 


: OES and PRICES mailed on application. 
ic. HESS, Stationer and Printer, 
brary Street, Philade!phia. 


WORTH DOINC. 


Write the Ha 
Pa. ,for illustrated circulars oft fth n n 
Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 





our showing toy. our friends. Sample 15c.Lantz Bro’s Phila 





Siow! 






All Goods Under Regular Prices, 





SEVERAL THOUSAND YARDS OF 


SATIN BROCADES 


Suitable for suitings or trimming. 


Price, 374 a 
‘ About 20 colorings and shades. 


these Brocades hasbeen 7ic. We an the price or Prinait 
Samples sent, and mail orders promptly attended to. 
T. H. BELCHER’S CRYSTAL PALACE, 
Eighth and Filbert Streets. Philadelphia. 
Special Notice.—Our Crystal Palace Journal is is- 
sued weekly, at¢l.00per year. Itistheonly home oy 
nal sold for the price in America. 16 pages ghee: week s 
832 pages per year. Sample copy sent for a 


MESSRS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Invite attention to their LA-« 
DIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, and 
CORSET DEPARTMENTS. 

A most attractive assortment 
of LADIES’ UNDERWEAR now 
on exhibition at very moderate 
_| Prices. 

Descriptive price-list sent free 
to any address on application. 


JAMES McCREERY & C0, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Meye. Yon Kremen’s 
last work, 


The Loved Ones, 


CARL MULLER’S 
Mary and Elizabeth, 
' @® companion to the well- 
known Hoty FAMiILty 
& Hoty Nieut. Many 
I), other beautiful pictures 











; vings,Etchings,&e. Fac- 
14 similes, POLICHINELLO, 
; ar ar Two new 
-1 Photo-gravures af- 
reau. The Ado- 
of the cnephes, 
and com ion. New 
Paintings, Mirrors, ex- 
quisite — Frames, 
ete, All th 
ROGERS ‘GRouUPS 


J. S. EARLE & SONS, 816 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Housekeepers had better purchase of J. & J. 
Dobson, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. They retail carpets of their own make 
which are reliable in every way. Their “Special 
Bargains” enable consumers to secure a fine 
carpet without paying the profit which the 
usual dealer must of course make. 














JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS — 


Sore By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!I878. 


PENCERIAN 

















TEEL PENS 
Are The Best - 
STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 














ich youcancleara 








SHIRTS BY Y¥MAIL 


ye A dw o 75 ote. ets. poe 
oy Send size of coll: 
ches.) Catal THE DEN SHIRT 


jogue 
FACTORY, 147---149 N. sth St.,Philad’a, Pa 











rtman Steel Co., Limited, Beaver Fall: 
e@Hartman Pate tSteel | Pr 





of tnod 


yennegee. ed. Males M 


Send 2c.stam: 
he Smith & exe 


UTTONHOLES,—Our Family Butt 
n ordinary sewin 
perfect and durab: 


Ste 


onhole Atiach- 
2 machine, Easil 
buttonholes 


lars & samples 


il gent SIGE. BY MATL. 
who cannot toe oc a good optcian 

is 3 recommended by oculists and physicians, 

4c in stamps to QUEEN & CU., Opticians,924 oe 


KEYSTONE WATCHES rei 


Ask you — Ss for them. 
6 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 






















In aopere goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything a dvertised in. this puper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver. 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





., 16 E. 14thSt., 


in The Sunday School Times. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund to subscribers anv monev that they lose thereby. 





